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Thus it will be seen that if man has passions which impel him to the destruction of man, 
if he be the only animal who, despising his natural means of attack and defence, has devised 
new means ef destruction, he is also the only animal who has the desire, or the power to re- 
lieve the sufferings of his fellow citizens, and in whom the co-existence of reason and benevo- 
lence attests a moral as well as an intellectual superiority.—Graves’ Clinical Medicine. 
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Opium and Morphine. An Essay read before the Fountain County 
Medical Association, by Samuet. J. Wuipon, M. D., at its annual 
meeting at Covington, Indiana, April 16, 1868. 


That opium and the salts of morphia are dissimilar in their therapeu- 
tical action has long been recorded in our text books, and reiterated in 
the lecture room, and as a medical fact is known to every physician ; 
notwithstanding all which, it is a fact that practically we make but little 
or no distinction, and are in the habit, almost daily, of exhibiting mor- 
phine in some of its forms, whether we design it to act as a mere seda- 
tive or wish to invoke its narcotic influence. Do we not, from mere 
habit, prescribe morphine when opium itself would sometimes better 
answer the indications of the case? not to say in many cases where neither 
is really necessary. In other words, have we not fallen into a habit of 
prescribing morphine ? 

My own observation at the bedside has convinced me that the differ- 
ence in the action of these substances is so great as to require very great 
discrimination in their use; and the indiscriminate use of morphine is in 
some degree reprehensible, and has in very many instances resulted de- 
plorably 7 the patient, and very unsatisfactorily for the —— 
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When a grain to a grain and a half of opium is administered to an adult, 
the first results are nearly the same as though the person had taken a 
dose of some alcoholic liquid; a stage of excitement is its first effect, the 
arterial circulation is quickened, the capillary vessels are filled, the face 
is flushed, the temperature of the skin is increased, the brain is active, 
ideas pass through it with great rapidity ; in a word, all the functions of 
the body and imind are in a state of exaltation, which lasts for three or 
four hours; when the narcotic effect of the drug takes place, and even 
then, unless the dose has been excessive, no symptoms of a depression of 
the vital energies make their appearance; the breathing continues full 
and regular, the skin is warm, the pulse slightly diminished in frequency, 
but notin foree or volume, and after a few hours of sound sleep the 
individual awakes to consciotisnéss, with no other inconvenience than a 
slight congestion about the brain, manifested by a sense of feebleness and 
perhaps slight headache and confusion of ideas, with perhaps twenty- 
four hours of constipation, consequent upon the temporary diminution of 
the peristaltic motion of the intestines. No secretion has been suspend- 
ed, perhaps not even diminished, and the energy of the nervous and 
muscular systems are unimpaired. 

What are the phenomena resulting from the exhibition of an equiva- 
lent quantity, say half a grain of any of the salts of morphia? A 
sense of quietude “gently o’er the senses stealing,” ends in an hour or 
two in sleep, which is much more like death than sleep; the temperature 
of the skin is diminished, the circulation becomes so feeble that in some 
‘cases the pulse at the wrist is scarcely to'be felt, the breathing so gentle 
as hardly to be detected -by the ear,‘or the rising ‘and falling of the ribs 
by the eye; place the-hand over the region of the heart and you find 
that organ acting with diminished force, and also more slowly than before 
the morphine was administered. 

When the.patient at length awakes ‘to consciousness, he finds his mus- 
cular powers temporarily diminished, and his nervous energies in.a simi- 
lar condition; slight vértigo, slight nausea, with indisposition to move, 
and in-some cases I have known syncope to come on upon making an 
attempt to:arise from the -bed. 

In the cases where the crude opium has been taken, sedation of the 
vital functions-of seeretion and muscular contractility, or irritability, is 
only slightly produced; but. in-the cases where morphia had been taken, 
its sedative effects upon ‘the functions ‘of secretion and -museular con- 
tractility are much more-marked, and experience has led me to-conclude 
that its sedative ‘effects upon the-brain and nervous system, and conse- 
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quently ‘upon the heart and arteries, constitutes at once its chief value, 
and, in-cases where it is thoughtlessly prescribed, its chief danger. 

It is not my intention to extend ‘these preliminary remarks, further 
than is necessary to introduce my subject to the Society, but I will proceed 
to detail a few cases, having a bearing upon ‘the principle to-which I wish 
to call your attention, which will perhaps ‘better illustrate my idea upon 
this point of practice, than a whole quire of paper filled with desultory 
remarks and disjointed opinions. Before I detail my cases, I will ask 
the Society to permit me to refer to some physiological facts involved in 
them, of which I desire succinctly to state my understanding, in order 
that I-may thus be enabled by my language to reproduce in your minds 
the same ideas which I have in mine. 

First. I believe that it is generally:admitted among physicians that 
the constipation of the bowels, which usually follows the exhibition of 
opium or of any-of the salts of morphia, is caused ‘by the diminished 
action of the muscular coats of the intestines, in the performanee of that 
vital funetion known as the peristaltic motion, and that this motion is 
produced by the alternate contractions and relaxations of the circular and 
longitudinal muscular fibres constituting what.is called the muscular eoat 
of the intestines. 

Also, I desire to call your attention to another fact, that anatomists 
have proved that the lungs do not:consist of a mere congeries of mem- 
branous bags, which has so often been inferred from the:name of air cells, 
nor that they are like a sponge, each cell or cavity of which has.a com- 
munication with all the cavities or little bags and cells, but that-it is now 
clearly settled that the lungs aré a -series of tubes, starting from the 
larger bronchi, and dividing and-subdividing ad infinitum, like the: branch- 
es of the arterial system, only conveying -air instead of blood, and that 
these tubes, the.smaller of which cannot be discerned by the unassisted 
‘eye, are ‘lined .by a .mueous membrane which is so vascular as to be 
sometimes called by that-name, immediately beneath which are discerned, 
by the aid of a good microscope, circular and longitudinal fibres, permit- 
ting these tubes to expand or. contract asthe processes of inspiration or 
‘expiration. may demand. 

Although not yet cempletely proved that these tubes, by means of 
these :museular fibres, perform .a function analogous to the peristaltic 
motion of the intestines, physiologists, in view of the similarity .of the 
arrangement in both -cases, are of the opinion that it is at least: highly 
probable that they do, and that by their contractile power they are »ena- 
bled to exert an expulsive, or:rather.a propulsive power, upen thecsecre- 
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tions of this delicate membrane, when they collect in undue quantities ; 
especially may we infer this when we consider that without some such 
expulsive actions, the secretion of each minute tube would accumulate 
until its vital functions were impeded and suspended. That such expul- 
sive power does exist cannot be doubted, nor can it be doubted that if it 
does exist, that it is only by means of these muscular fibres that it can 
be exerted. 

The patient who was the subject of my first case was a man of about 
forty-eight or fifty years of age, of good habits, previously in good vigor- 
ous health ; the disease was pneumonitis. The case had fallen into the 
hands of a young practitioner, of dissolute habits; when danger to life 
became evident to the friends, they sent into town for more aid ; in com- 
pany with another practitioner, I went out; we found the patient coma- 
tose, and insensible unless aroused; the breathing stertorous, but with 
full inspirations ; the lips blue with congestion, the power of expectora- 
tion gone ; the chest rising and falling violently in the exertions to get 
breath ; the perspiration rolling from every pore; and the application of 
the ear to the chest revealed the rattling of the secretions in the larger 
bronchial tubes. We remained with the patient a few hours, when death 
closed the scene. 

We ascertained that the practitioner had treated the case from the be- 
ginning of it with blisters and sulphate of morphia, under the idea that 
he had a case of pneumonia typhoides on hand. I believed, and so did 
my colleague, that the life of the patient was destroyed by morphine, not 
by its action on the brain, but by its action on the lungs, in suspending 
the contractility of the circular and longitudinal muscular fibres of the 
air tubes, suffocation being the result, and thus was the life of a strong 
and otherwise healthy man sacrificed. 

Case 2d. In this case the patient was also a male, aged sixty, of good 
habits, and previous sound health. Upon a Saturday he was taken with 
a rigor, succeeded by fever, pain in the chest, and other symptoms of 
pneumonitis ; on Monday was expectorating largely, with brick-dust dis- 
coloration; intense nausea, with occasional vomiting, was giving the 
patient much annoyance, and was very distressing. His physician, an 
intelligent and well informed man, at the urgent solicitation of both the 
patient and his friends, that he should do something to relieve this most 
distressing symptom, which to them appeared to be the one great difficulty 
in the case, and which they thought if relieved was nearly all that was 
necessary to be done, administered about one-fourth of a grain of sulphate 
of morphia, which entirely relieved the nausea and vomiting, but which 
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was, after some little time, followed by total suppression of expectora- 
tion. Alarming symptoms coming on after a few hours, a consultation 
was suggested. I attended, and found the patient as described. The 
application of the ear to the chest revealed the fact that the lungs were sur- 
charged with their own secretions, which were rattling up and down in 
the bronchi, but were not expelled. 

The point I desire to call your attention to in this case is this, that as 
long as the intense nausea and occasional vomiting existed the expecto- 
ration was copious and free, but that when the nausea ceased the expec- 
toration ceased also. The question of course is, did the morphine have 
the effect of suspending the contractility of the circular and longitudinal 
muscular fibres of the minute air tubes before spoken of, depriving them 
of the power of forcing the secretions upward into the larger series of 
the bronchial tree, and thus reduce these small air tubes to the condi- 
tion of simple membranous sacs, having no power to get rid of their 
contents ? 

For a further illustration of the power of morphia, in weakening the 
contractile powers of muscular fibre, I will cite you to the recorded obser- 
vations of physicians, that in heart disease of an organic character, and 
in all those lesions of that organ and its appendages, which result from 
rheumatic inflammation, morphia is not borne well, and is, in many of 
such cases, followed by such prostration, and even syncope, that the phy- 
sician who has once seen them would not readily repeat the prescription. 
My own experience is, that these cases bear opium infinitely better than 
morphia. 

I will now call your attention to a case which will illustrate the influ- 
ence and power of morphia in suspending the process of secretion. 

Case 3d. Four or five years ago I was associated with another physi- 
cian, in the treatment of fracture of the tibia, transversely through its 
tuberosity, immediately below the insertion of the ligamentum patella ; 
very great violence had occurred as the cause of the fracture; the soft 
parts of the lower portion of the thigh were much contused, great swell- 
ing and inflammation of the parts being the consequence. A week of 
appropriate treatment resulted in subduing that complication, and enabled 
us to apply suitable apparatus to the limb. Morphia had to be adminis- 
tered in full doses every night to procure rest, and the case went on quite 
as favorably as we could expect. At the end of two months we removed 
the apparatus, and found that no bony union had taken place; the frac- 
tured ends of the bone moved upon each other when manipulation was 
used. There was no cachexy, no debility, nor constitutional irritation or 
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derangements.to account for the non-secretion of ossific matter. We 
replaced the apparatus, and withdrew the morphine, and at the end of 
another month we examined the limb again, when we found that bony 
union had taken place, to the perfect satisfaction of both physicians and 
patient. 

My own inference and opinion in this ease was and is, that the non-se- 
cretion of the ossific material was. caused by the morphine, which we 
considered necessary to control the excruciating nocturnal pain in the 
head, and the general irritation and restlessness following so serious an 
injury. I believe that the morphine had the effect of what I should call 
slowing the machine, if I were speaking of machinery ; or in other words, 
of rendering sluggish and diminishing all the secretions of the body, 
which in its turn was the result of the influence of the medicine upon 
the brain and nervous system. 

I will now relate two cases, illustrating my position on this subject, in. 
the case of those diseases which affect the nervous system alone. 

Case 4th. An adult female, after exposure to a cold wind for a few 
hours, was prostrated by an attack of cerebro-spinat meningitis. Her 
physician, among other prescriptions, had administered a moderate calo- 
mel cathartic, and, having to go to the country, left a small morphine 
powder, with orders to give it if the cathartic should act too freely. That 
result in the opinion of her friends did take place, and the morphine was 
given. I may here say, that I am satisfied that the quantity was nothing 
more than an ordinary and proper dose, just such as all physicians would 
prescribe under similar circumstances, but the result was that the patient 
sunk, and continued to sink for thirty or forty hours, when she died. 
Now I do not mean either tosay or to insinuate that the morphine, per 
se, caused her death, or that recovery would have taken place had the 
medicine been withheld; upon that part of the subject no reliable opin- 
ion can be formed. The question to which I wish to call your attention 
is this: Can cerebro-spinal meningitis be considered an inflammatory 
disease? For myself, I think not. I regard it as a functional disease of 
the brain and medulla oblongata, the very essence of whieh is diminished 
vitality, and activity of the brain and nervous system, requiring for its 
treatment tonics and stimulants internally, and epispastics and other local 
irritants externally ; and I submit this question to your judgment: Is 
not the successful treatment of this disease by tonics, stimulants and ex- 
ternal irritants a presumptive proof that the affection is of an adynamic 
character? Now, if that conelusion be correct, the inference is irresisti- 
ble that morphine, a medicine which has the property of diminishing the 
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activity or energy of the nervous system, must be inapplicable, and that 
opium, which has stimulating properties, would. be more. adapted. to. this 
form of disease. 

Diseases of dynamic or sthenic character requine antiphlogistic treat- 
ment; diseases of adynamic or asthenic character require tonics and, 
stimulants and sustaining treatment, and if these general: rules are true, 
and if it be true that morphia and its salts depress the vital energies, we 
may with reason expect that diseases, of what is, usually, called a nervous. 
character or origin, would net be benefitted by its use, and I must say. 
that this. exactly coincides with my experience. 

When I refer to whooping cough, E know that F am entering upon 
debateable ground, as regards its nervous origin, but as a man who has. 
practiced his profession for nearly half a century need not be afraid of 
expressing his professional convictions, I may say to you that EF am thor- 
oughly convinced that whooping cough belomgs to the class of diseases 
denominated by the great Cullen “ Newroses,” and that the local inflam- 
mations which sometimes accompany this disease are not necessarily a 
part of it, but are superadded, beimg merely local complications, to be. re-. 
lieved by appropriate treatment upon general principles, and when 
removed or relieved leave the wheoping cough behind them, uncured and 
incurable by drugs and medicines. Much as we know of this very com- 
mon disease, there is also much that we do not know. How shall we 
account for a phenomenon which, during my career, I have witnessed 
several times? Morphine is given in small doses to relieve the violence 
of the paroxysms, and the cough is not only relieved but suppressed, and 
from the hour of the cessation of the cough sinking takes place, and the 
child dies in a state of collapse, and not in that condition which attends 
the poisoning by morphia. The pneumo-gastric gradually loses the 
power of communicating nervous energy to the respiratory apparatus, 
and the child dies of nervous exhaustion, and not of any lesions of the 
brain, the lungs, or the living membrane of the bronchi or trachea, and 
the proaf of this is, that death occurred too quickly after the suppression 
of the cough (usually in twenty-four to thirty hours,) to permit us to 
think that it took place as the result of inflammation, and before the 
products of inflammatory action had sufficient time to do their work of 
death. Nor do the little patients die as do those who die from inflamma- 
tions of the lungs or air passages. No restless anxiety in the counte- 
nance, no heaving and laboring for breath, no signs of distress—they 
sweetly sink away and dies without a struggle or a sigh. 

For the reasons given, I look upon whooping cough as a specific disease 
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sui generis, having its seat or origin in the nervous system of the brain, 
in some way implicating the pneumo-gastric and respiratory nerves, and 
I regard the salts of morphia as highly dangerous remedies, even though 
administered in the smallest quantities; nor am I much more favorable 
to the use of opium, though from what I have seen it is the least object- 
ionable of the two. 

Repeated observation of the action of the salts of morphia in neural- 
gic affections has very much weakened my confidence in its use in those 
diseases, especially in uterine and cardiac cases; my objections, however, 
do not apply to its judicious use in cases where its exhibition by means 
of the hypodermic syringe is indicated, and my objections to its use are 
grounded on the state of facts before alluded to, that the neuralgic aftec- 
tions are adynamic in their character, and remedies of a depressing 
nature are not adapted to their successful treatment. But opium I have 
found peculiarly useful in neuralgia, but it frequently requires some nerve 
in the physician to give it in sufficient doses. I have frequently had to 
administer it in sixty drop doses of the officinal tincture, repeated at inter- 
vals, and I once had a case in the city of Baltimore, in 1835, in which 
I considered it necessary to prescribe a tablespoonful at one dose, and 
which, controlling the disease, was followed by no narcotic symptoms 
requiring treatment. 

This paper, as you are aware, has been written in fulfillment of a duty 
and that rule of your Society which requires each presiding officer, at the 
expiration of his term of service, to read an essay upon some medical 
subject of his own selection. In making my selection of a subject, I 
have chosen one which I consider of great practical importance. The 
tendency to substitute morphine for opium is universal, more especially 
among physicians who dispense their own medicines. Physicians, like 
other people, are liable to fall into a mechanical way of performing intel- 
lectual processes. Mannerism in prescribing is neither new nor rare. 
We can, most of us, recollect the time, say twenty-five years ago, when 
almost all our western diseases were attributed to liver derangements, and 
calomel or blue mass occupied a prominent place in nearly every pre- 
seription. But in making this selection I disclaim, most emphatically, 
that [ had any idea that I would afford you anything like instruction or 
information upon this or any other medical subject; my idea has rather 
been to relate some bedside observations and experience, with a view of 
eliciting the opinions of the members of our association, and so enable 
us to compare notes upon a subject and upon a medicine which is pre- 
scribed almost daily by every one of us. 
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On Vertical Dislocation of the Patella. Br Gro. C. Brackman, M. D. 
Prof. of Surgery in the Medical College of Ohio, &c, 


The brief but interesting report of a case of this rare accident, reported 
by Dr. J. M. Boyd in your last number, gives value to the following 
extract from the Observations and Surgical Practice, by Mr. J. P. Vin- 
cent, who was for many years Senior Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, London. His work was published in 1847, and contains much of 
interest to the practical Surgeon. It was our good fortune to follow Mr. 
Vincent in his wards during the winter of 1856, and we have ever since 
entertained the highest regard for his teachings. 

In his report, Dr. Boyd speaks of his frequent attempts to replace the 
patella and failure, although by position he relaxed as far as possible the 
quadriceps muscle, and yet, during a violent muscular contraction, the 
bone was spontaneously reduced. Dr. Boyd then asks: ‘Now, Mr. 
Editor, will you explain what freak got into the quadriceps that it should, 
without any provocation, ruthlessly seize that great sesamoid and set it 
up on edge, and hold it there for a period of two weeks, in spite of all 
entreaties to let go, and then of its own free will dash it down in a fit of 
anger, and seem to mock at all attempts to coerce it? How do you 
explain such a result on the principle of muscular contraction ?” 

Mr. Vincent, at page 73, after a notice of the ordinary form of luxa- 
tion, thus remarks: “But there is a dislocation of the patella of a very 
different kind. It is when the patella rests in its trochlea, but is turned 
on its edge; the inner edge is applied to the femur, the outer, of course, 
standing out at right angles to it; the upper surface faces the other knee, 
and the articular surface looks outward. It might, on first consideration, 
be supposed that a replacement could be readily effected ; but practically 
it is a very formidable undertaking, if the Surgeon has not entered into 
those views I now offer to the profession, in connection with the associa- 
tion under which muscles act. Some years ago I was called suddenly by 
a Surgeon to assist in reducing a dislocation of this sort; for effecting 
which, the medical man had resorted to all the various expedients he 
could contrive for effecting the purpose. I found the patient to be a gen- 
tleman who some years before had, in the common way, dislocated the 
patella whilst shooting; and that he had subsequently had the same 
accident often occur; but now it had become the dislocation of the 
above kind. The Surgeon had exhausted his ingenuity; however we 
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resumed the series of contrivances with all the powers we could exert of 
lateral pressure on the bone in all directions; but nothing availed; and 
it seemed to me as firmly. fixed, in. position as if three or four long screws 
had been driven through its thickness, and bound it most closely to the 
femur. All this time we we were acting im the falsely received notion of 
relaxing muscles by merely keeping their attachments as much as possi- 
ble approximated te each other, and the leg was most carefully kept 
extended on the thigh. After a long course of trials in this way, it occur- 
red to. me that I might effect some change by: giving the bones a sort of 
shake ; for this purpose I slightly bent the leg, and gave a little rotatory 
motion to the tibia, when the patella quietly returned to its proper situa- 
ation, as if a charm had released it from its fixed state. The hand of an 
infant might now have deposited it im ite trochlea. The result of the 
manipulation in this case led to reflections which opened to my view prin- 
ciples very: different from those I had formerly held, It offered a forci- 
ble example, that any muscle disturbed in its arrangement is under great 
excitement to aet. The disturbed arrangement here was the elevation ot 
the centre of action of the extensors above the ordinary position ; and as 
these muscles, in the straight position of the whole limb, are called upon 
to support a great proportion of the weight of the body, so when in that 
position they are naturally impelled to exert a vast foree. But in obedi- 
ence to the associated action of combimed muscles, when the leg is bent, 
and another order of motions in this complicated joint is brought into 
play, then these extensor muscles immediately relax ; they would other- 
wise, by their action, prevent the rotatory motion of the leg upon its axis. 
Thus, the moment the leg was bent, the extensors returned into a com- 
parative state of repose, and left the patella quietly to resume its ap- 
pointed position. Not very long after the occurrence of the above cases 
I was called one night to the hospital to a similar one. The house sur- 
geon had adopted all the means of ingenuity and of force, but had not 
succeeded in reducing it. I bent the leg, and rotating it in the axis of 
the tibia, the patella quietly returned, and thus was accomplished the 
reduction.” 

Malgaigne, in his “Memoire Sur la Determination des diverses Especes 
de Luxations de la Rotule,” published im the Gazette Medicale, 1836 
gives the case of Monteggia, in which the patella became spontaneously 
reduced during the efforts made by the patient in standing and attempt- 
ing to walk—the action of the muscles thus produced causing the angle 
of the patella to become disengaged from the intereondyloid fossa. In 
his elaborate Treatise on Luxations he also refers to a case of reduction 
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effected readily under the iufluenee of chloroform; and from the case 
treated by Mr. Flower, which is noticed in the second volume of Holmes” 
System of Surgery, after fruitless attempts at reduction by flexion of the 
limb and manipulation of the patella, the object was speedily accomplished 
after the patient had been brought under the influence of chloroform. It 
is evident, after examining the few eases which have been reported of 
this rare aceident, that in our efforts to reduce the displaced bone the 
quadriceps may best be brought into the proper “freak” by placing the 
patient at once under the influence of chloroform. After a careful peru- 
sal of the report of Dr. Boyd’s case, we discover nothing to. warrant the 
belief that any anesthetic was. employed. 





Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Medico! Association. 


We do not propose a detailed account of all that transpired at the 
recent sessions of the American Medical Association—for in the Trans- 
aetions for 1868, which every physician in the land ought to subscribe, 
for, all these details will be found—but hurriedly to sketch some of the 
leading events and some of the salient occurrences belonging thereto. 
And in the preparation of this sketch we shall depend not merely upon: 
what we ourselves observed, but, also, make use of the report given 
in the New York Medical Record of May 15th, as well as of the admirable 
daily reports furnished the National Intelligencer: we were glad 
to meet, in the reporter for the Intelligencer, Mr. Preston, an old St. 
John’s Hospital acquaintance. 

The Association convened in Carroll Hall at eleven A. M., May 5th; 
and an address of welcome in behalf of the Washington profession was, 
delivered by Dr. Grafton Tyler, and then came the address of the Presi- 
dent, Professor Gross. By the way, we observe in a Woman’s Letter from 
Washington, in the Independent, New York, May 14, the Association is 
spoken of as “a body of men more marked and remarkable in learning 
and intellect than even the United States Senate;” while the distinguished 
President is deseribed as “a tall man, with gray hair and noble head, 
whose face is remarkable not only for its intellectual outline, but for ite 
expression of absolute benevolence; to glance at him, one would say 
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that he was a rapt divine, or a serene philosopher who had spent his life 
in calm contemplation of the beautiful and the good, instead of a man 
who has won a wide reputation by the skillful use of instruments of tor- 
ture, and by the surgeon’s knife brought help and health to suffering 
mortals.” 

To return, the address of Dr. Gross, of course, was excellent, con- 
taining many suggestions; e. g., in reference to medical education, naval 
medical school, schools for nurses, the study of veterinary medicine and 
surgery, &c.; indeed, the last topic suggests the only criticism we heard 
made upon the address—“talking horse” too much. So suggestive was 
Dr. Gross’ effort that a special committee, consisting of Drs. Lee, Condie 
and John L. Atlee, was appointed to consider the various subjects brought 
forward in it. 

Among distinguished visitors invited upon the platform were Professor 
Henry of the Smithsonian Institute, Dr. Marsden of Quebec, Prof. N. 
R. Smith, Senator Drake, and Prof. John Gamgee of the Albert Veter- 
inary College, London. 

Prof. Gamgee is a noble type of the Englishman physically, ruddy, 
robust, large-framed; and in an address upon the mutual relations be- 
tween medical and veterinary science, delivered before the Association, 
proved himself a worthy representative of English mind and culture. | 


Among the noticeable occurrences of the Association may be regarded 
their action as to female practitioners, as to medical education, in the ex- 
pulsion of Dr. Homberger, in the appointment of some important special 
committees, and in the presentation of Dr. Baldwin, the new President, and 
his address to the Association, The question as to our gentle sisters as- 


suming the medical office, came up in the form of a resolution from Dr. 
Bowditch, as follows : 


Resolved, That the question of sex has never been considered by this Associa- 
tion in connection with consultations among medical practitioners, and that, in 
the opinion of this meeting, every member of this body has the perfect right to 
consult with any one who presents the only “presumptive evidence of profes- 
sional abilities and requirements” required by this Association, viz.: “a regular 


medical education.” 

Dr. Atlee advocated the passage of this resolution in an able and la- 
bored speech; but ten minutes talk from that quaint medical veteran, 
Dr. D. F. Condie—all honor to him for it—battered down all the logical 
breast works, spiked all the cannon, and sent the whole petticoat move- 
ment in such disorder that a motion from Dr. Davis to postpone the res- 
olution indefinitely, was carried with almost complete unanimity. The 
truth is, that the great mass of the profession do not approve, nay, head, 
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heart and conscience protest against, woman’s entering the medical ranks, 
but at the same time, as Dr. Condie so forcibly stated, the less discussion 
upon the matter the better. 


In reference to the subject of medical education, the following excel- 
lent resolutions were offered by Dr. Comegys, and adopted unanimously: 


Resolved, That the American Medical Association refers the whole subject of 
medical education to the faculties of the regular medical colleges of the nation, 


pledging itself to enforce any system or plan that may be agreed upon by two- 
thirds of all recognized medical colleges. 


Resolved, That the resolution be referred to the committee already acting in 
this matter, and they are requested to report within two years from this session. 


Dr. Julius Homberger, formerly of New York, now of New Orleans, 
was unanimously expelled for gross violation of the Code of Ethics. 


On the third day of the session, we publish the report as found in the 
Intelligencer. 


Dr. Atlee, of Pennsylvania, escorted to the platform the newly elected 
president, Dr. William O. Baldwin, of Montgomery, Alabama. 

The appearance of these gentlemen was the signal for enthusiastic 
applause, and when silence had been restored, Dr. Atlee introduced Dr. 
Baldwin to the convention through the retiring president, Dr. Gross, and 
the manner in which the latter welcomed his successor thrilled the hearts 
of all present with patriotic joy. Dr. Gross said: 

I welcome you as the representative of our long lost brethren. May 
God bless you; God bless your people; God bless all of us. 

Dr. Baldwin then delivered the following address. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
Association: In returning you my sincere thanks for the honor you have 
conferred upon me in electing me to preside over the deliberations of this 
body—an association which embraces in its membership so many names 
justly distinguished over the civilized world for genius and learning—be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, it is with feelings of embarrassment equalled only 
by my profound sense of gratitude and my admiration for the magna- 
nimity which prompted it. It is the more grateful to me that it was the 
free, unasked for gift of the association. I did not seek the position. 
High as the honor is, I should deem it purchased at teo dear a price, if, 
in order to obtain it, it had been necessary for me to solicit the votes of 
any men from any section, even those from my own society. 

I am painfully conscious, gentlemen, of my unworthiness of this high 
distinction, and am not vain enough to appropriate the honor all to my- 
self. Ido not accept it as an individual compliment, but rather as the 
faithful hand of brotherhood stretched out with a generous friendship and 
true nobility of soul in its desire to heal and obliterate the wounds in its 
own bosom, for whose creation it was in no way responsible. 

Pardon me for taking this opportunity for alluding briefly to a subject 
which has not, perhaps, heretofore been considered germane to occasions 
like the present, and which I now approach with both pain and hesita- 
tion. I am sure that most of you have not failed to observe the very 
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‘meager representation which this Association has had from the Southern 
States since theclose of the war. This has probably been due to several 
causes, to only one of which, however, I desire to allude. I will not dis- 
guise from you, gentlemen, the fact that there are many physicians in the 
‘South disposed to hold themselves aloof from your councils. 

The resolution passed at your meeting in 1866, offering again the hand 
of fellowship for your southern brethren, owing to the peculiar condition 
‘of our country at that time, and the fact that but little of the medical 
literature and news of the North met the eyes of but few, and there are 
still among us those who feel that your hearts are still stolid against them, 
and who believe that, notwithstanding some formal declarations to the 
‘contrary, most of you, in your private feelings, have not yet been able to 
rise sufficiently above the prejudices of the past to enable you to receive 
them in such a manner as to make their presence here either agreeable 
to them or profitable ‘to the Association. 

Looking ‘to this conviction of theirs, strengthened by the fact that they 
are still under the cloud of the nation’s displeasure, and denied the polit- 
ical rights to which they esteem themselves entitled, they have felt that it 
‘would be both undignified and unmanly to present themselves at your 
doors for admittance to ‘your councils, or to offer to affiliate with you, un- 
‘til'they can come as your’peers in all things—in political and social rights, 
‘as well as in’scientific zeal and devotion. 

So far as.my observation has extended, I am sorry to know these sen- 
timents have prevailed with many, and it is but frankness in me to say 
so. I am free to confess that I, with many others, have not sympathized 
‘altogether with these feelings. I saw the ‘resolution adopted in 1866, 
before referred to, inviting us, in most respectful and conciliatory lan- 
guage, to resume our places‘in this Association. I felt this was all you 
could do, all you ought to do, all we could ask, and was satisfied with it, 
and only regret it did not obtain a more general circulation. “The soci- 
éty to which 1 belong, with entire unanimity, appointed its full quota to 
this meeting. I came here to lend my humble example to the work of 
Ye-establishing our former relations. I never doubted that I would be re- 
‘ceived with courtesy, and even with kindness. 

‘The broad, liberal,.and catholic sentiments proclaimed from this stand 
-in the annual:address of ‘that noble old Roman, our distinguished presi- 
dent, Dr. Gross, knowing .in these halls “ no.North,no South, no East, no 
West ”—he whose clustering-honors, though won in your midst, yet gather 
a beauty and brilliangy fromthe love:and veneration.in which he is held 
‘in the South—imust .be.received as a declaratien of .sentiments and prin- 
<iples by this. Association, and can not.fail to.correct the errors aed -mis- 
representations which-have prevailed .in our.section. This.action‘of yours 

to-day,:in awarding,through me ‘as one of her -humble -representatives, 
the honorable.and distinguished -office of :president of this Association, a 
position which might well .be claimed for one of the many of your own 
renowned and .gifted ‘sons, -will, .I.am sure, testify to our brethren. of the 
South, -in .silent -but forcible-language, the injustice which has been done 
ayou by those who -have taken -a different view.of your real .sentiments 
-and feelings toward -us. 
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Tn saying this much I do not ‘intend it #8 a reproach to those of iy 
section who have hitherto so misunderstood you, and you, in your gerier- 
esity, I am sure, are ‘prepared #0 ‘concede mivth ‘to ‘the pride of a ‘noble 
mznhood, who, amidst the memoriés‘of ‘blasted hopes:and ruined fortunes, 
have, perhaps, been disposed to. guard with too jealous and sensitive an 
eye that which is dearer to them than fortune or life itself, and which I 
am sure you would be the last to willingly see compromised—their per- 
sonal and ‘professional dignity and honor. 

For myself, and for those whom I represent, I grasp with unaffected 
pleasure the hand which you have so gracefully and magnanimously of- 
fered, and I hope and believe this sentiment will meet a ready response 
from all our brethren of the South. Let us again be united as friends 
and brothers. Ignoring past ‘and present political differences, let us ex- 
hibit to this distracted country an ‘example of forgiveness and toleration 
worthy the emulation of a.great.and noble‘people. Let ‘the bonds which 
we acknowledge here bind us in all portions of this broad land as a sa- 
cred brotherhood, engaged in a common toil, with one mind, one heart, 
and one purpose. Let the ‘place ‘arindally sélected for our meetings be 
our Mecca. There let us meet with harmony ‘of ‘sentiment ‘for thorough 
organization, for connected and concerted -action, without which no great 
science or art can ever attain its highest perfection. Exacting from each 
other only the qualifications necessary for honorable membership, let us 
there mingle in the sacred precincts of our humane profession, and join 
hands and sympathies in the strengthening influence '6f association-and 
fellowship; and ‘as we-lay fresh offerings in the temple:of :a:noble science, 
and build new fires on her altars, let us cherish in our hearts the enno- 
bling sentiment of brotherly love. 


In conclusion, I would say we have doubtless most of us, aye, certainly 
most of us, in that land 6f miany sorrows from whence I came, tasted ‘fhe 
bitter fruits of the bloody atid unholy war through which we ‘have 'passed, 
and wept over its dire calamities. ‘We, as -an-association,‘had no agency 
in its creation. It belongs now, with all its disasters and miseries, to the 
dead past, and as we had no cause for quarrel then, we have none 
‘now for sepafation'or estrangement. "We may not forget our sorrows for 
the past,'and we ‘will ‘still water with ‘our tost sacred teats‘the graves ‘of 
our noble ‘sons ‘who'fell victims to ‘the strife. But whenever there'is a 
grief at the heart, a tear for the ashes of the past, let us wipe from it all 
traces of bitterness, and‘drape its'mémoriés‘and sanctify its sadness with 
the Christian virtues of CHARITY, FORGIVENESS, and FRATERNAL LOVE. 

During ifs delivery the speaker'was frequently interrupted with ap- 
plause, and on concluding was the recipient ef ‘the hearty congratulations 
of those ‘onthe platform. 

‘The Presidenit, Dr. Gross,-stid -he‘desited to avail himself -of ‘this Gp- 
portunity to eorrect an ctroriedus ‘statement which ‘had :gained publicity 
throughout the Southern States, in regard to a resolution alleged to have 
‘been passed by this Association, recommending that ‘the Government 
should mike sufpical instruttiétits‘axid ‘tieditines eontraband‘of war. THe 
said, I take this oecasion to deny thatthe -Amériean Medival “Association 
ever passed any such resolution, and hope our president elect will do 
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everything in his power to promulgate this fact among our Southern 
brethren. 


Dr. Davis desired to say, in addition, that not only had po such reso- 
lution ever been adopted, but that it had never been introduced. 

Prof. Joseph Jones, of Nashville, presented through Dr. Eve two very 
able papers upon Pyemia and upon Albinism, which, in consequence ot 
the very great expense attending their publication, and the exhausted 
condition of the Treasury of the Association, were recommended the one 
to the Surgeon General, and the other to the Smithsonian Institute for 
publication. 

Dr. Davis presented a resolution, which was adopted, instructing the 
chair to appoint a committee of three to report at the next meeting upon 
the practicability of establishing a library of American medical works, 
including books, monograms, and periodicals. 

Drs. Blackman, Gross, Joynes, and Barker were appointed delegates 
to foreign medical societies. 

A letter was read from the Hon. George Bancroft, now at Berlin, in 
reference to the great microscopist, Prof. Ehrenberg, now blind; and Dr. 
Gross was authorized to send the eminent sufferer a letter in behalf of 
the American profession. 

On the committees appointed we find our talented friend Dr. J. C. 
Reeve, one of the most accomplished medical scholars in the country, 
chairman of that upon Medical Education ; and in no single selection do 
we rejoice half so much. Dr. Edward Curtis, of the U.S. A., one of the 
best microscopists to be found, was appointed to report on the Oryptogamic 
Origin of disease, with special reference to recent microscopic investiga- 
tions on that subject. We hope to see the discoveries which an Ohivan has 
been recently casting before the profession with the prodigality of a mil- 
lionaire flinging pennies to ragged beggar boys, subjected to that which 
they have not yet received—a critical and thorough scientific investigation. 


WORK IN THE SECTIONS. 

Section on Surgery and Anatomy. Dr. J. L. Atlee, Chairman, and 
Dr. John Shrady, Secretary. 

Papers were presented by Dr. Sayre “on the treatment of club 
foot without tenotomy ;” by Dr. Hildreth on ophthalmology ; by Dr. Els- 
berg on “hypodermic injections .ia Syphilis;” by Prof. Eve “on a safe 
and effectual operation for the radical cure of varicocele;” by Dr. 
Bozeman upon “the operation for vesico-vaginal fistulz,” with statistics 
of the successes obtained by Sims’ mode, Simon’s, and his own. 
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Practical Medicine and Obstetrics. Dr. McIllvaine, Chairman, and 
Dr. Finch, Secretary. 

One solitary paper claimed the attention of the Section, and a paper 
of such moderate merits, so the Section thought, that it was not even re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publication. Dr. Garrish, of New York, 
was the author of this paper, which was on T%i-tsan as a remedy of won- 
derful efficacy, according to the reporter’s experience, in the treatment of 
amenorrhea and dysmenorrhea, but was infallible in not procuring abor- 
tion. This paper disposed of, the Section wandered off into a miscella- 
neous discussion upon inunction in scarlet fever, the action of ergot, &c. 

Section on Meteorology, Epidemic Diseases, c. Dr. Catlin, Chairman, 
and Dr. Davis, Secretary. 

Papers were presented on Olimatology by Dr. E. A. Hildreth, Dr. 
Thomas Antisell, T. J. Horn, and D. F. Condie; on Cholera by Drs. 
Davis and Peters; Dr. Thoms, of New York, read a paper “on plans 
for systematizing the records of meteorological observations and preva- 
lence of diseases, accompanied by diagrams.” Dr. N. L. North, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., presented and read a short paper “on the Use of Dis- 
infectants, for the prevention of Scarlet Fever.” 

The Section appointed Dr. Elisha Harris, of New York, a Special 
Committee to report at the next annual meeting of the Association, “on 
the Influence of Quarantine in preventing the Introduction of Diseases 
into the ports of the United States.” 

Section on Chemistry and Materia Medica. Dr. J. E. Morgan, Chair- 
man, and Dr. L. J. Deal, Secretary. 

Dr. Noel, of Baltimore, wished to bring before the notice of the Sec- 
tion some new ideas with regard to the decomposition of urea in uremic 
poisoning. ; 

Dr. J. M. Toner, of D. C., moved that a committee be appointed con- 
sisting of Drs. Noel, Antisell, and Beatty, of Baltimore. Adopted. 

The report of the Committee “On the Cultivation of the Cinchona 
tree,” was then read by Dr. J. M. Toner, Chairman of the Committee. 

After a considerable discussion of this matter by Drs. Noel, Deal, J. 
E. Morgan, and Toner, the following resolution was adopted : 

Whereas, It is known that the supply of Cinchona, heretofore received from 
South America, is steadily and pst Neem in quantity; and, 

Whereas, Successful attempts have been made at various times to cultivate the 
Cinchona tree in other localities; and, 

Whereas, It is believed that the climate and other conditions necessary for its 
production exists in this country; therefore, 

Resoived, That this Association appoint » committee to memorialize Congress 


with r-gard to this matter, urging upon it the great advantages which would 
result from the cultivation of this plant in the United States. 
3 


| 
| 
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The section nominated the following Committee, subject to the approval 
of the Association: Drs. Lemuel J. Deal, of Philadelphia, (Chairman) ; 
Logan, of California; and J. M. Bigelow, of Detroit, Michigan. 

Receptions were given by the President, Speaker Colfax, Judge Chase, 
Senator Morgan, and Mayor Wallach. We were present only at those 
given by the last three, and of those, if there are any such, who did not 
enjoy themselves, we can only say the fault must have been in themrather 
than in the entertainers or in the entertainments; we doubt not that the 
visits to the President and the Speaker were equally agreeable, agreeable 
at least to the visitors, but as to the visited how a mortal man can have 
three or four hundred doctors come to see him in the brief space of sixty 
minutes, and still keep in good health, seems something marvelous. But 
the entertainment, eclipsing all others in interest and being of intrinsic 
value, was that given by direction of Surgeon-General Barnes at the 
Army Medical Museum by Drs. Woodward and Curtis of the U.S, A. 
This consisted of the exhibition of photographs, some of them colored with 
wonderful beauty and accuracy, thrown upon a screen with an ox-hydro- 
gen microscope. The series of slides presented commenced with some 
diatoms, and then a few normal tissues, and then pathological formations, 
these latter more especially illustrative of simple colitis, and of enteritis 
in its different stages as observed in typho-malarial feyer. The illumina- 
tion was perfect, the photographs themselves we are safe in saying never 
surpassed, some of them never equaled, and the brief expositions of 
Surgeon Woodward were most admirable, Drs. Barnes, Woodward and 
Curtis have proved themselves the right men in the right place, and will 
be ever held in esteem by the members of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

And thus we bring our hurried narrative of the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing to a close. Let New Orleans next May witness a still larger assem- 
bling of the medical men of the land, and sessions of still greater inter- 


est and value. T. P. 





Nature and Treatment of Anthrax. Bx Pror. Ricuet. 


M. Richet devoted one ef his recent clinical lectures to the considera- 
tion of the above subject, apropos of a patient who was then in his wards. 
The case was that of a man, aged -seven, in miserable condition, and 
reduced to a state of complete emaciation through distress and starvation. 
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Three tumors covered almost the whole of his back. One of them, as 
large as the open hand, oceupied the situation between the scapula and 
the spine, another, of equal size, occupied nearly a corresponding situa- 
tion on the opposite side; the third, even larger than the other two, ex- 
tended over the lower part of the back. Only the last of these tumours 
showed signs of profound inflammation. It bulged slightly, was sur- 
rounded by a reddish circle, and the neighboring tissue was somewhat 
tumefied. 


M. Richet does not agree with those who divide anthraces into two 
kinds—the benign and the malignant. With the surgeon of La Pitié 
there is no such thing as malignant anthrax; because the idea of malig- 
nity involves that of contagion and inoculability, and this is not the case 
in so-called malignant anthrax. M. Richet simply divides these tumors 
into simple anthrax, and anthrax complicated with diffuse phlegmon. To 
this latter kind the term “malignant” is wrongly applied. It is far from 
being malignant, since it heals invariably when properly treated; whereas 
charbon, with which it has been compared, heals only when destroyed in 
toto and from the outset. With regard to the etiology of anthrax, M. 
Richet establishes a difference between those tumors which are observed 
on debilitated subjects (the common inmates of hospital wards), and those 
which develop in robust, well-nourished people. A third category of pa- 
tients would comprise those affected with diabetes. 


In considering the treatment of anthrax, M. Richet said he would dis- 
tinguish three groups of surgeons: those who believe in the malignity of 
anthrax; those who do not; and those who retain a neutral position. 
The supporters of the first opinion are for removing the whole of the. tu- 
mor. Now, according to M. Richet, a small anthrax may be excised; 
but how could we remove a vast tumor extending, for instance, over the 
whole lateral surface of the neck? Total ablation must be out of the 
question in these cases; and this mode of treatment M. Richet designates 
generally as ferocious. Another group of surgeons (those who remain 
neutral) institute a medium sort of treatment, which is yet very severe. 
First they incise the tumor, and then they apply caustics. Some have 
recourse to perchloride of iron, others to tincture of iodine; others, ome 
employ more energetic caustics, sueh as the actual cautery, etc. 
cauterizations generally succeed; but they are invariably attended by 
most marked deformities. M. Richet condemns the use of the tincture of 
iodine or of perchloride of iron, as they paste the lips of the wound, and 
thus act as an impediment to the escape of pus. The third group of 
surgeons—those who are convinced that the disease is simply inflamma- 
tory—are not agreed with regard to the surgical means which are to be 
employed in anthrax. On the one hand may be mentioned M. Aiphone 
Guérin and the late Velpeau ; on the other, M. Nélaton and M. Richet. 
M. Guérin, acting on the subcutaneous method, introduces the tenotome, 
and divides the tissue compressed by the anthrax. M. Richet condems 
this practice. Velpeau used to make a crucial incision, and then a cir- 
eular incision, carrying the bistoury around the tumor. M. Richet thinks 
that this method savors somewhat of total ablation, and therefore con- 
demns it.with the others. Nélaton’s method is that which he considers 
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best. It consists in splitting the tumor with several incisions which radi- 
ate like the petals of a flower. With regard to M. Richet’s own prac- 
tice, the following are the rules which he lays down, and with which he 
concluded his lecture :—If the anthrax is of a simple kind, and is con- 
fined to the skin, the surgeon need not interfere. Such cases heal spon- 
taneously. When the subcutaneous cellular tissue is involved, and passes 
thus into diffuse phlegmon, incisions must be made according to M. Néla- 
ton’s plan. The subcutaneous tissue must be carefully divided down to 
the muscles—which may be felt with the extremity of the finger through 
the wound. Hemorrhage may be easily arrested by the application of 
some lint, and by slight compression. Poultices and tepid baths must 
then be employed. The general condition of the patient must not be 
neglected. If he is weak and emaciated, a restorative treatment must 
be adopted. If he is a robust man, he must be bled, purged, or even 
submitted to the administration of tartar emetic, &c. Pursuant to these 
principles, the Professor opened only one of the three tumors above de- 


scribed—namely, the lower one, which showed signs of profound inflam- 
mation. 





The Lancet on Spiritualism. 


The proceedings which have lately taken place in the Vice Chancel- 
lor’s Court have directed public attention to the subject of Spiritualism, 
and we might hope—if we were not reminded by the history of the past 
and our knowledge of the weakness and perversity of human nature that 
the hope is vain—that the study of those proceedings would not be en- 
tirely without its effect. We need say nothing in this article except on 
the facts which have already appeared. On the plaintiff’s showing, she 
was actuated by vulgar credulity, and yielded herself up to a delusion 
which completely dominated her mind and controlled her actions. Here 
was a rich old lady with an unbounded belief that she could be put in 
communication with her husband’s spirit through the medium of a spirit- 
ualist. Whether she were, and to what extent, the victim of gross impo- 
sition, and the subject of influence most unduly obtained and most 
unscrupulously exercised, as represented by her counsel, it is not for us 
to inquire. 

We need not go over the evidence. It is supremely ridiculous, no 
doubt, and many a believer in spiritualism will think he can afford to 
smile at the inextricable maze of absurdities and delusions in which a 
blind credulity had involved her. But we venture to say that logically 
the distance is remarkably small between these ramblings and the tenets 
of the otherwise well educated man or woman who believes in occurren- 
ces which stand apart from all the received laws of physical and moral 
action. Our profession has, on the whole, always held aloof from these 
things. On that account medical men have often been regarded as nar- 
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row-minded, prejudiced skeptics. But our influence has nevertheless not 
been without its effect ; and as the startling and ephemeral professions of 
clairvoyance, spirit-rapping and what not, have appeared as bubble after 
bubble on the stream of society or public opinion, people’s common sense 
has led them to discover the wisdom and the truth of our verdict. 

Men look back into history and talk as if they were disentangled from 
the effete webs of a past superstition, when they have only exchanged 
them for a more unhealthy and demoralising belief in things not possess- 
ing even the semblance of that grandeur or nobility such as influenced 
the faith of the great intellects of the past. The characteristics of the 
present age are easily read off; and some of them are of the most un- . 
healthy description. What with books on Spiritual Wives, in which 
matters are related which, however much they may have been dressed 
up and made available for the general reader, obtain their whole stimulus 
from the unwholesome character of the subject discussed; what with 
sensationalism, the love of the mysterious, the morbid craving for what 
the senses cannot apprehend nor the judgment comprehend ; the vulgar 
superstitions on the one hand, and the gross materialism on the other,— 
we think we may point, in the future, to an increase in the number of 
asylums, or to a sharper application of laws directed to the preservation 
of public morality. “These, however,” says the late Prof. Ferrier, in 
speaking of the phenomena of spiritualism, “are not to be set down—at * 
least so it is hoped—among the normal and catholic superstitions incident 
to humanity. They are much worse than the worst forms of the doc- 
trines of materiality. Our natural superstitions are bad enough; but to 
make a systematic business of fatuity, imposture and profanity, and to 
imagine all the while that we are touching on the precincts of God’s 
spiritual kingdom, is unspeakably shocking.” 

If we review the origin from which these beliefs spring, and the char- 
acter of those who entertain them, we may generally classify them under 
one or other of the following categories:—Some are examples of the 
perversions of faith, or delusions which had their origin in cupidity and 
imposture. Some are the offspring of the artificial excitements of an 
unnatural life, and a dislike to the restraints imposed by morality or 
society. Many arise from the commingling of a religious fanaticism with 
some aberration of the sexual instinct. Of course some have flowed out 
of a genuine enthusiasm awakened in sensitive and highly cultivated 
minds, which have turned aside from optimism and materialism with dis- 
gust; and in such persons there is commonly a want of due adjustment 
of the mental faculties to the health and training of the physical powers. 
These are what may be emphatically termed people of highly nervous 
organization allied to the hysterical temperament of the gentler sex ; and 
subjective sensations act upon them so forcibly that they are mistaken 
for objective realities. , 

Observation, as far as it deserves the name of scientific observation, 
means something very different from seeing. It requires the patient and 
honest exercise of a logically critical and exact mind. Of course, the 
more phenomena under investigation transcend the rules of common 
logic and contradict ordinary experience, the more difficult becomes the 
task, and the greater and more unquestionable must be the evidence. 
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The world abounds with groundless theories and hypotheses, because men 
turn, like the Israelites of old, from the light of truth to the worship of 
idols, the work of their own hands. 

Some of these spiritualistic phenomena are incomprehensible to the 
beholder, no doubt. When a man stands amid the evidences of his be- 
wildered senses, he had better trust his reason, and distrust his senses— 
that is all we can say. It surpasses belief that people should credit 
spirits with making use of language and performing acts of a nature so 
purposeless and ridiculous as these spirits of modern times perform, and 
such as they would never have been such fools as to have said and done 
in the flesh. 

We have not ourselves read Mr. Home’s book, but we may assume 
that the plaintiff’e counsel was accurate in his quotations. Amongst 
“The Incidents of my Life,” then, Mr. Home refers to his miraculous 
healing of a deaf child in Paris; his elevation two or three inches above 
the chair in which he was sitting; his mysterious recognition of his future 
wife—(we do not see anything about his future good luck in meeting with 
a rich mother); the suspension of tables, like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
Heaven and earth; and the playing on the spirit-touched accordeon of 
our English tune “ Home, sweet Home,” in a most finished style. 

A Vice Chancellor’s Court, in the presence of judges and barristers, 
would have been a capital place for the various mediums to exercise their 
supernatural powers. If Mr. Home had floated the judge and jury in 
the air about the court, it would have gone a good way to prove his abil- 
ities as a medium, and to have secured them every publicity at the same 
time. Why did he not subpeena a spiritual witness, and let us all hear 


what it had to say? Are they like Mrs. Gamp’s fictitious bosom friend, 
and must we conclude, after all, that “there aint no sich a person” ?— 


Lancet, May 9. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK, 
(Number Three.) 


New Yor«x Ciry, May 15th, 1868. 
Dear JournaL:—The winter campaign having ended, and the differ- 
ent colleges having sent forth their several hundred of representatives, 
to “kill or cure,” after a brief period of repose, the veteran workers of 
the medical world of New York have again put on their lecturing armor, 
and, with several younger members of the profession, about to appear as 
lecturers for the first time, have commenced their summer work. This 
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work, of course, is light, compared to what they have just been through, 
as the plan is to give but two or three lectures and clinics each day, so 
that the young men may have plenty of time for visiting the dispensaries, 
infirmaries, hospitals, &c., in which the city of New York so pre-emi- 
nently abounds. Notwithstanding the opposition to it from many quar- 
ters, it seems to us that a student of medicine can not become too soon 
practically familiar with the different varieties of disease at the bedside 
of the patient. From a two years’ experience at Bellevue Hospital, we 
are convinced that the system adopted by this school of medicine is the 
more proper and wise one, of combining clinical with didactical instruc- 
tion from the very commencement of the student’s course. Some argue 
that the student should not be taken to the bedside, and shown disease, 
until he has some knowledge of its nature from didactical instruction, or 
from reading ; but we would say, take him to the patient, point out the 
features of the case, give him the principal point of the disease, and the 
cause of the symptoms, and then, when they have made an impression 
upon his mind, fresh from the case, let him go to his room, and there ex- 
haust the subject in his books. Show him a case of well marked pneu- 
monia ; point out the malar flush, the pungent skin, the hurried respira- 
tion, the full pulse, the sputa, the dullness on percussion of the lungs, and 
the auscultatory signs, and they will make a more lasting impression than 
the dry reading for days of long descriptions of the symptoms of the dis- 
ease, without ever having seen a case. Both the study and the practical 
illustration are of the highest importance, but they should be combined, 
and not separated for months, as they too often are. Reared in a differ- 
ent school, where different ideas are entertained, and different principles 
inculcated, hospital experience, and witnessing the daily working of this 
system and its value, have forced us to change the ideas upon this subject 
which we entertained upon graduation. But care should be taken that 
the young student is not too much crowded, and does not see too much in 
a short period of time. Let him see a few cases at a time, let them be 
thoroughly gone over, and let him digest them at his leisure and in his 
sanctum. There are disadvantages, of course, connected with this plan, 
but so there are with all plans, and we should choose that which appears 
to present the most advantages. 

As for the spring course of lectures at the different medical colleges, 
the corps of lecturers at the College of Physicians and Surgeons consists 
of Dr. J. C. Agnew, on Diseases of the Eye; Dr. Fessenden N. Otis, on 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs; Dr. W. H. Draper, on Diseases 
of the Kidneys; Dr. J. C. Little, on Operative Surgery and Surgical 
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Dressings; Dr. E. C. Seguin, on Diseases of the Nervous System ; and 
Dr. Francis Delafield, on Pathological Anatomy. Drs. Seguin and 
Delafield, this spring and summer, deliver their first course of lectures. 
Dr. Delatield is Assistant Curator to Bellevue Hospital. At the Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College, lectures are delivered on the following sub- 
jects: Diseases of the Eye, Skin, Genito-Urinary System, Children, 
Mind, and Nervous System; Morbid and Microscopic Anatomy, and 
Animal Chemistry. Professors Hammond, Flint, Hamilton, and Stephen 
Smith, of the regular faculty, are also lecturing. Dr. James R. Wood, 
Professor of Operative Surgery and Surgical Pathology, has resigned 
his position in the Bellevue College. Dr. Wood was one of the founders 
of the college, has ever been one of its most influential professors, and 
his loss as a lecturing professor will be severely felt. He has since been 
elected Emeritus Professor of Surgery, and Dr. W. H. Van Buren has 
been elected Professor of the Principles of Surgery. During the next 
winter session, Dr. Wood will continue the course of clinical instruction 
in which he has been so successful for so many years. At the University 
Medical College, the corps of lecturers is as follows: Professors Jacobi 
and Roosa of the regular faculty, on Diseases of Children, and diseases 
of the Eye and Ear, respectively ; Dr. Gunning, on New Remedies ; Dr. 
Lewis, on the Kidney; Dr. Howard, on Minor Surgery ; Dr. Howe; 


Dr. Dawson, on Uterine Pathology ; and Dr. Porter, on Diseases of the 
Rectum. 


In our first letter tothe Western JourNAL, published in the month 
of January, we gave a short account of one of the many public charity 
institutions, namely, Bellevue Hospital, under the charge of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities and Correction, of New York City. We 
propose now to present to our readers a hasty sketch of the others under 
their care. When we inform them that during the past year there have 
been subsisted in the several institutions in their charge, 90,815 persons, 
they will then be able to form some idea of the immensity of their work. 
Commencing, then, with Blackwell’s Island, commonly called “ Hotel de 
Rum,” which is situated in the East River, the southerly end being about 
opposite Fifty-Second street, in New York City, as we sail up toward 
the island there rises before us a noble stone building, one of the most. 
conspicuous objects in the harbor of New York. This is the great 
Charity Hospital. Affairs are here managed very much in the same 
manner as they are in Bellevue. One great advantage of this hospital is 
that here there are separate apartments for the different varieties of dis- 
ease ; as, for instance, wards where diseases of the eye are exclusively 
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treated. On the first of January, 1867, there were in this hospital 363 
patients, and during the past year there were admitted 5,992. Of this 
number 2,000 were cases of syphilis. During the year the hospital has 
been lighted with gas, made at works near to the hospital. A little dis- 
tance off is a smaller, but substantial-looking stone building, which we 
find to be the small pox hospital, to which 202 patients were admitted last 
year. The next building that attracts our attention is a long building of 
one story, with two wards, for maie and female patients. This is the 
Fever Hospital, in which were treated 308 cases for the year 1867. In 
1866, many were treated in tents, on account of want of room in the 
hospital. These were principally typhus fever cases. Here a new sys- 
tem of treatment was introduced by those who did not believe in the sys- 
tem of heavy stimulation then so prevalent in the treatment of this form 
of fever. Believing then that the oxygen of the atmospheric air was a 
direct destroyer of the typhus fever poison, and that in the great ma- 
jority of the cases all that was needed was an abundance of fresh air, 
good nourishment, and careful nursing, these patients were placed in these 
tents, through which the free winds of heaven could have full play. All 
stimulants were strictly interdicted, and the result was that the mortality, 
which, under the stimulating plan of treatment, had been one death in 
every five to seven cases, was reduced to one death in every fifteen to 
seventeen cases. The next institution in our way is the Penitentiary, a 
long, gloomy-looking building, with its narrow, grated windows, over the 
main entrance to which are inscribed the warning words, “The way of 
transgressors is hard.” There were committed during the year, 1,727 
persons. These are divided into three classes, according to the gravity 
of their crimes. Each prisoner occupies a separate cell. Those who 
have not been guilty of felony are not compelled to wear the penitentiary 
dress. The Commissioners, in their annual report, announce the startling 
fact that in New York City alone there are 30,000 children growing up 
in idleness and ignorance, whose only occupation is to beg and steal. By 
the age of fifteen, the girls are prostitutes, and the boys professed thieves. 
The only check upon the increase of their numbers is the brevity of 
their lives, brought about by the loathsome diseases to which they are 
so especially liable. The Juvenile Asylum, the Children’s Aid Society, 
and the Reformatory are doing a noble work in annually rescuing large 
numbers of these children from the ruin that so surely awaits them, by 
gathering them from the streets, providing them with clothes, and secur- 
ing them good and respectable homes. The Work House is for the com- 
mittal of drunkards, vagrants, and disorderly persons. These are here 
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kept for periods varying from ten days to six months. During the year 
there were committed to the Work House 15.000 persons. In the Alms 
House are received those who, from old age, or lasting infirmity, are un- 
able to earn a living for themselves. Here were admitted during the 
year 2,759 persons. In this building are several wards for the exclusive 
use of the indigent blind, and here many of this unfortunate class are 
made comfortable. The Commissioners have lately established a sepa- 
rate hospital for those patients whose cases furnish no reasonable hopes 
of recovery, to which has been given the name of Hospital for 
Incurables. Two hundred and four patients have been received during 
the year. They are daily visited by a physician; an orderly, and a nurse 
are in attendance, and everything is done to make their hopeless condi- 
tion as pleasant as posssible. Zpileptic and Paralytic Hospitals have 
also been established, and since these classes of patients have been sep- 
arated from the others, and been made the subjects of the special and 
exclusive care of the physicians allotted them, their condition has been 
greatly improved. During 1867, there have been admitted seventy par- 
alytics and ninety-five epileptics. The Commissioners have established 
@ gymnasium for these patients, which has proved of great benefit to 
many of them, as it tends to draw their thoughts from the constant con- 
templation of their own condition, and has helped many to recover on 
whom mere medical treatment would have little, if any effect. Many of 
the patients take much interest in assisting in the improvement of the 
lands around their buildings. 


The Lunatic Asylum, one of the most interesting institutions to visit 
on the island, is a large, stone building, erected in the same substantial 
manner as are the other institutions that we have been describing. Dur- 
ing the year, there have been 674 admissions, and 402 discharges. Of 
the number discharged, 202 were considered as cured, 115 were thought 
to be improved, and in eighty-five there was no improvement. Those 
who are especially violent and uncontrollable are confined in a separate 
building, called the Mad House.. Those for whom there are hopes of a 
speedy recovery, are also kept in a separate apartment from that in 
which are detained those for whom there is but little hope of any change 
for the better. Each patient receives a bath once a week, although, if 
necessary, they can receive a greater number than this. A gymnasium 
has also been provided for them, in which they take a lively interest. 
A stereopticon has also been furnished them, and exhibitions are given 
on holidays, and, occasionally, at other times. Concerts have 
been generously given by Hooley’s minstrels, of Brooklyn, and 
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by ladies and gentlemen of New York City. The library is highly 
esteemed by these poor unfortunates, and also the newspapers and 
journals of which they often receive donations. Their chief amuse- 
ments are dancing, checkers, dominoes, and croquet. Their dietary 
table is about the same as that of Bellevue Hospital. In the course of 
a year the patients are able to accomplish a considerable amount of 
work. During 1867, 7,045 garments, bed-ticks, &c., were made, and 
4,293 repaired. The articles have consisted of shirts, dresses, coats, 
pantaloons, sheets, children’s clothes, &c., &c. But we must hasten on. 
These comprise the institutions on Blackwell's Island.. 


We now go on to Randall’s Island. The Infant Hospital has been re- 
moved from Blackwell's Island to Randall’s Island, and part of the In- 
ebriate Asylum is now used for the accommodation of infants, while a 
hospital for this class is being erected. The Children’s Hospital, for the 
medical treatment of children ill at the nurseries, received during the 
year 971 patients. 

The Asylum for Juvenile Idiots has at present sixty-two idiot children 
in charge. Last year an Idiot School was established on Randall’s 
Island. The teacher, in her annual report, says: “The school was 
opened with twenty pupils, of various ages, from eight tofourteen. Sev- 
eral of them had no sense of color, not being able to distinguish white 
from red, while others were so ignorant of form that they could not com- 
prehend the difference between a square and a triangle. Twelve of the 
pupils now read well, who could not read a year ago; ten others read on 
the Webb series of reading cards; six are capable of writing in copy- 
books ; sixteen write words on the blackboard; eight have some knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and history; eighteen have some knowledge of geo- 
graphy ; nine have learned to sew.” Music and gymnastics form part of 
the daily exercises of the school. This is truly a most pleasing report, 
and furnishes encouragement even in the apparently most hopeless cases. 

The Children’s Nurseries are for abandoned children over four years 
of age, found by the police in the streets. During the year there have 
been admitted 1,293 children. These children are instructed im schools, 


taught trades, and many sent to the West, where comfortable homes on 
farms are provided for them. 


An Inebriate Asylum has been erected by the Commissioners on Ward’s 
Island, which will be opened about July Ist, and will accommodate about 
four hundred patients. ‘1 he Commissioners also have in charge the four 
District Prisons in New York City, in which, during the present year, 
have been detained 47,646 persons, charged with crimes and misdemean- 
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ors. They also have in charge the City Cemetery, for the burial of the 
poor, which is located on Ward’s Island. It is divided into two portions, 
where Catholics and Protestants are buried, according to their religious 
belief while living. This comprises what the Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction of New York City have under their care, and 
this is but a mere glance at their stupendous work. ~ 

In the report of the Board of Health of this city, for 1867, are many 
interesting points. “In the year only six deaths from small pox occur- 
red in the city, and twelve in the small pox hospital, including those sent 
from quarantine. The Registrar calls particular attention to this, as so 
small a mortality from this cause has not been recorded for nearly forty 
years. The deaths from scarlatina, measles, and diptheria, have been 
nearly double the number of last year. There has been a marked falling 
off in the mortality from typhus fever, that for the year being less than 
one-half the average for twenty years. Typhoid fever, however, still 
causes a large number of deaths. This latter disease has increased quite 
notably within the last eight years. Cholera caused but twenty-six 
deaths, against nearly eleven hundred the year before. There has also 
been a diminution of mortality from cholera infantum, and in that from 
other diarrheal diseases a decrease of about one-third. The Registrar 
appends a brief resume on the prevention of cholera, and also upon the 
effect of the character of the soil upon the prevalence of phthisis pul- 
monalis, this disease having caused fourteen per cent. of the total mor- 
tality of the city. The still births amount to nine and a half per cent. 
of the whole mortality, a ratio very much higher than given by any 
European nation. All the causes for this do not appear, but among them 
probably are want of proper attendance and feticide. Four persons 
died at an age of one hundred years or upward ; one, a colored woman, 
at one hundred and nine. Although last fall quite a degree of excite- 
ment prevailed in the city regarding yellow fever, only three deaths are 
reported for the city, and one for Brooklyn. Comparing the total mor- 
tality of 1867 with that of 1866, a decrease of 3,656 is found, two-thirds 
of which belong to the class of zymotic diseases, which are probably the | 
most preventable of all. In despite of the greatly increased mortality 
above mentioned from measles, scarlatina, and diphtheria, there has been 
a gain of life under five years of age, of three hundred and seventy-five. 
In conclusion is a report of the Sanitary Committee of the Board, Drs 
Stone, Parker, and Crane, upon the advisability of legislation in regard 
to prostitution. They propose to register all houses of prostitution, and 
all resident in the same shall be registered ; that the latter be inspected 
from time to time, and any persons found diseased be committed to a hos- 
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pital provided for their care. The Committee evidently have endeav- 
ored to devise a plan which shall be open to as few as possible of the 
objections ordinarily urged against registration.” 

That agent of many uses, carbolic acid, has recently been put to a new 
use, and its power of preserving a body from decomposition tried, at 
Bellevue Hospital. The acid was applied externally, and injected into 
the natural passages, the vascular system not being at all used. After 
seventy-two days, the body was examined, and showed a most wonderful 
state of preservation, extending to all the external viscera. There was 
not the least change, even in the color of the skin, and not the least un- 
pleasant odor about the body. “Every part had been thoroughly per- 
vaded by this powerful antiseptic, and the progress of decay completely 
arrested, so that to all appearance no further change, except mummifica- 
tion, by drying, could take place. Even the brain, which, in an ordinary 
subject, after such a lapse of time, would have been a mere diffluent 
mass, was firm and hard, and might have been studied anatomically. The 
lungs, which were the seat of tubercular cavities, were so well preserved 
as to elicit a recommendation frum Dr. Lewis Sayre that they should be 
copied in wax by a noted French modeler. The same was the case with 
the liver, the kidneys, and other organs. The texture in all was unal- 
tered. The muscles were firm, and it was said that microscopic examina- 
tion of a previous subject had shown the muscular fibre not at all broken 
down. The joints were flexible, the skin, on being pinched up, resilient ; 
quite as much so as in the subject of cholera during life ; and the gener- 
al aspect of the body as plump and firm as it ever is immediately after 

‘death, in those who have succumbed as this patient did, from pulmonary 
consumption. The conclusion at which all persons present arrived was, 
that here was a means of obviating entirely the necessity of ice at fune- 
rals ; a means, moreover, which could be applied by any one, and with- 
out shocking the feelings of survivors by any mutilation of the body. 
This is certainly a great improvement on the old embalming process. It 
is obvious that we have just begun to learn the uses of this most valuable 
agent, carbolic acid and its compounds, which, in its crude state of coal 
tar, has, till lately, been considered almost worthless. It will probably 
prove to be the best disinfectant and deodorizer, as well as antiseptic, 
yet known.” Very truly yours, 

James B. Burnet, M. D., 
Late House Physician at Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 
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LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20, 1868. 

Dear JouRNAL: Medical matters in Philadelphia are at an extremely 
low ebb, I mean so far as news is concerned. So here, imprimis, I beg 
you and your readers to be satisfied with a shorter letter than usual, and 
one which I am satisfied will prove prosy. 

The health of the city is remarkably good, notwithstanding the wretch- 
ed, filthy streets which are forced upon us. I say forced, because, ac- 
cording to the journals of the day, and in keeping with facts, the Street 
Commissioner has failed most lamentably to perform his duty. The 
Ledger has had article after article out on this subject, but with no good 
effect, the streets are in a horrible state of stink and filth. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, however, the past, and the spring thus far, have not been 
unusually marked by sickness. And, dear JOURNAL, such weather as we 
have had! Mud—rain—cold! At this writing it is cold enough for a 
fire, and no one thinks of going out without an overcoat. If our people 
can stand this, they certainly should be able, toa great extent, to stand 
any thing from an ordinary epidemic up to a cholera visitation. 

Speaking of cholera, permit me here to say that of late I have not 
heard much in regard to its anticipated visit here this summer. Some 
months ago everybody predicted its early arrival, its long sojourn, and 
its terrible havoc with us. We hear scarcely anything now in the 
shape of warnings, of health-office proclamations, of quarantines, etc. 
No ambitious (ambitious to do humanity a great good!) quack has filled 
the papers or covered my library and far-off fences and walls with his 
placards telling of his wonderful discovery—his certain cure for cholera 
and all kindred diseases. From all these signs of the times, I opine that 
at present at least there is not much fear of the cholera. And yet there 
ean be no doubt that in the universal, almost overwhelming tide of emigra- 
tion surging in from foreign shores, we run as much risk, if not more, 
this summet than any preceding. By the by, a physician living not one 
hundred miles from Philadelphia, gravely asserted not long since that he 
seldom failed in cholera cases, when he had a chance to use his own 
favorite prescription, namely; calomel, opium and lead! According to 
him, that was all that was indicated, and in no case and under whatsoever 
presenting indications or complications would he use any other. What 
say your western physicians to the “science and the art” here displayed? 

Clinics are held regularly in'the various hospitals, and in the amphi- 
theaters of the different colleges. There is not much variety—the med- 
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ical cases being only those incidental to the season; the surgical, the 
same old thing of all seasons; fractures; extirpation of tumors, polypi, 
amputations, cutting for stone, etc. At the Jefferson College, a valuable 
addendum to our medical advantages, has been inaugurated (?) in the 
shape of an eye clinic at 12 M. every Saturday. I think the clinic is 
under the charge of Dr. R. J. Levis, a physician and surgeon of high 
standing here. It certainly could not be conducted by an abler teacher. 
Specialties as a general thing have not received much attention here, 
save in a small way, and this eye clinic of the Jefferson, I have no doubt, 
will be a stimulus for other colleges to follow suit. Why could there not 
be associated along with this, an ear clinic? Most of us having nothing 
more than general treatises on ear and eye diseases as references and 
text books while in college, and should we desire to give those affections 
special study we must either go to‘ Europe or study a life-time at home, 
putting our theoretical knowledge to practical proof by the advantages— 
not very many—offered in our hospitals. 

I understand that in addition to the regular staff of surgeons in the 
Wills Hospital of Philadelphia, there are to be added four young doctors 
who are to be called Assistant Surgeons. As the place is a sinecure, 
there is no wonder that a large basket is required to hold the applications 
and correspondence, ete., appertaining to the positions. Of course every 
one can not be successful, but the prize, if appointed, is worth struggling 
for. Doctors Levis and Agnew are still attached as surgeons to the 
Institution. Dr. Hall,* son-in-law of Dr. Littell, whose name is authority 
in ophthalmic surgery, is also one of the surgeons of the same hospital. 

An Orthopedic Hospital has been at last established in Philadelphia, 
on Ninth street, between Market and Chestnut streets, opposite the Uni- 
versity of Philadelphia. What will be the aim of the hospital is thus 
drawn from the circular: 

“The classes of cases which it is calculated to treat, include club-foot, 
hip and spinal diseases, and bodily deformities in general; it may be 
added, cases which appeal most forcibly to the aid and sympathy of the 
community.” 

In speaking of this undertaking, the Reporter (Philadelphia) of date 
April 4, 1868, aptly says: 


“Philadelphia was not without charities, previously, to the relief of 
such sufferers. The wards of the venerable Pennsylvania Hospital and 
of the Philadelphia Hospital were always open to them, to the extent 





* Dr. Hall, who is one of the rising young men of the Philadelphia profession, promises for 
the JousNat some contributions upon the Practice of Wille. Hloaptie! daring, .nia team of serviag. 
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of their accommodations ; and the late James Wills, of honored memory, 
left an honored monument to his own philanthropy in the hospital called 
by his name. But in a city of the size of Philadelphia there is abun- 
dant room for another foundation, devoted especially to the cure of phys- 
ical deformity, and doubtless the division of labor which is thus obtained 
will be the means of producing more perfect work, and also in relieving 
a larger amount of suffering. 

“ Like most inchoate undertakings, the Orthopedic Hospital has had 
its difficulties to contend with, but we are assured they have been suc- 
cessfully encountered, and that every arrangement has been made to 
secure a harmonious working of the institution.” 


The consulting surgeons of the Hospital are Prof. S. D. Gross and Dr. 
G. W. Morris; the attending surgeons, Drs. Agnew, Goodman, Morton 
and S. W. Gross. 

Prof. S. D. Gross did not remain with us long after the closing of the 
session of the Association at Washington. He left shortly afterwards, 
with his wife, for Europe. Dr. W. W. Gerhard, the Nestor of percussion 
and auscultation, left for the old world some weeks since. Prof. Joseph 
Pancoast is I believe already in Europe, and has been for the last eight 
or ten months. 

Prof. Robley Dunglison, one of the most honored teachers of medicine 
in America, has, after a long and faithful service in the cause which he 
has so much adorned, lately resigned his chair in the Jefferson school. 
Bodily infirmity and the increasing weight of years the causes. He 
retires as full of honors as of years, and there are many on revisiting the 
Jefferson who will miss his genial face, and long to hear those trumpet- 
tones again. 

The most prominent among those mentioned who will probably be ap- 
pointed to the chair, are Drs. S. Weir Mitchell and J. Aitken Meigs, with 
a slight preponderance, so said, in favor of the former. 

Dr. J. Solis Cohen, of Philadelphia, who, you know, has taken a lead- 
ing position in his favorite branch of medical study, laryngoscopy and 
tracheal and larynygeal surgery, operated a short while since on an inter- 
esting case—a case of tumor, (I forget its nature,) attached to the lower 
portion of one of the vocal cords. The diagnosis was made with the 
larynyoscopic mirror, aided of course by natural symptoms. On com- 
mencing the operation, and getting sufficiently advanced into it, the diag- 
nosis was found to be correct. The operation required about two and 
three-quarter hours. The patient has been much improved, and has now 
gone to Europe. 

We have sad news from abroad. Ludwig Tiirch and Pirogoff both 
gone. Their names are household words, especially that of the great 
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Russian. In the Allegemenie Weiner Medical Zeitung it is stated that 
Pirogoff had been summoned to a village near Ovessa in a case of con- 
sultation, and that on his return he was waylaid and attacked by highway 
robbers. So well did he defend himself, however, that he slew two of 
the men, and escaped without harm; but soon after his return home, he 
was seized with congestion and died in an hour or so. Sad end of him, 
from whom we have so much. 

I was happy, dear JOURNAL, to meet your amiable editor a week or 
so back in my office, and only hope whenever he can so arrange it, 
whether returning or not from the Association, that he will call again. 
As the “sick man” says, J want to have the prescription renewed—the 
medicine was good stuff. Au revoir / 

Wm. Mason Turner, M. D., 
1428 Seventh street. 





LETTER IN REFERENCE TO FEMALE PHYSICIANS. 


Mary 11, 1868. 
Dear Doctor :—Perhaps the chief benefit anticipated from the for- 
mation of the American Medical Association was the attainment, through 


its instrumentality, of a more uniform and elevated standard of profess- 
ional education ; and measures calculated to secure that end, by extending 
the period of study, giving greater completeness and comprehensiveness 
to the course, and affording as much opportunity for clinical instruction, 
and the acquisition of practical skill as was possible, have always been 
prominent and favorite subjects of consideration by that body. The 
usefulness, dignity and respectability of the profession necessarily depend 
upon its maintaining the character of “learned,” and of its occupying the 
very highest ground in this matter. The public has a right to expect 
that those to whom it entrusts life and health shall be fully qualified to 
afford all attainable relief; that they shall seek the general good, and 
not their own individual and selfish interests; and that, in a word, they 
shall be honest and true men, and not unprincipled and mercenary ad- 
venturers. There never has been a greater need for an elevated stan- 
dard of medical qualification than at present exists. The profession 
itself is overcrowded ; almost every family claims its representative, and 
fresh recruits are continually pressing into it. Quackery of every kind 
was never more prevalent and impudent than now, and the general low 
4 : 
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state of education, unaccompanied by competent literary attainment and 
high moral principle, is justly chargeable with much of the evil. 

These things being so, I was surprised to learn that a delegate te the 
Association had advocated, at its late meeting, a measure which would 
not only prevent the accomplishment of an object so much desired and so 
steadily pursued, but, by recognizing female physicians, undo all that it 
had done, and give a fresh impulse to charlatanism. It can not, ¥ think, 
be reasonably doubted that it is hardly possible for woman, asa general 
rule, from her mental, moral and physical constitution, to receive the 
thorough instruction and training which such an elevated professional 
standard requires; or, if they should be received, to have them always so 
entirely at command that she may discharge, satisfactorily, at all hours and 
under all exposures, the various and arduous duties which they involve. 
Her true sphere is evidently at home; she reigns paramount and unri- 
valed there; and no success in any business abroad can compensate for 
the want of her domestic cares and ministrations, and the absence of 
those gentle and attractive qualities which préeminently fit her to be,— 
what her Creator designed,—the guide and instructress of her children, 
and the friend, companion, and helpmate and comforter of man. 


““Q woman, in our hours of ease,, 
Uncertain, coy, ana hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light, quivering aspen made,— 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel now!” 


Varium et mutabile semper femina, is a remark at least as old as Vir- 
gil, and indicates a state of mind unfitted for sustained and severe effort ; 
though what man attains by the slow process of reasoning, she will often 
more quickly reach imtuitively. Her proper province, however, is love, 
not ambition, and it is well for the world that it shoyld be so, for she has, 
thence resulting, great and peculiar duties to perform, whieh are sufficient 
to employ all her time, and heart, and mind; and which, if generally 
and faithfully carried out, would make a paradise of earth. God has 
ordained for her laws which she ought not to disregard, and can not with 
impunity break. It is the condition of her existence that there are times 
when she can not, and others, perhaps, when she ought net, to. be abroad ; 
and. while, therefore, married women would so frequently meet. with in- 
terruptions in the practice of medicine, as to render it evidently inexpe- 
dient for them to engage in it, the young, entering upon it, as they would 
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do, a8 @ mere temporary avocation, could hardly be expected to attain 
any great proficiency. The great object or desire would be marriage, 
and this being gratified, they would thenceforth abandon it in favor of 
their domestic duties. It is, therefore, only the smaller class which ex- 
pects to remain unmarried, that would take up the profession with the 
view to make it a permanent business. Need I say that the education 
of such persons would necessarily be partial and defective? That rarely 
comprehending the true province and principles of medicine, they would, 
like too many of our own séx, be always seeking for remedies which 
should invariably effect a cure in any given case, and that we should thus 
have more abounding and unblushing empiricism than ever? I enter 
into no comparison between the sexes. None such should ever be made 
to the disparagement of either. They are wisely adapted by their Crea_ 
tor for their respeetive allotments in life, and they can not reciprocally 
transgress the limits which He has prescribed, without incurring some 
loss. Masculine women and feminine men have always been subjects of 
ridicule, if not of aversion, from the instinctive feeling that they are not 
proper representatives of the class to which they belong. There have 
been women, as we all know, who, 


‘All unsexed, the anlace have espoused. 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war,” 


but however much we may admit the heroinism of such persons, we should 
not exactly choose those who, without the excuse of some emergent 
reason, had divested themselves of so important a part of their nature,. 
to be our wives and the mothers of our children. So, also, of some 
branches of medical science. I am well aware that the Book of Nature 
is open to all, that to the pure all things are pure, and that science recog- 
nisés no sex ; but our ideas of the refinement, delicacy and purity of a 
woman would certainly not be enhanced by the knowledge that she had 
passed some months in the dissecting room, or that she was profoundly 
learned in the’ laws which govern the reproduction of the species. I 
yield to no one in reverence for, and admiration of, the sex, and there- 
fore it is that I would preserve it unsullied in the sphere which it blesses, 
and in which the God of Nature and of Revelation ordained that it 
should move. 

We are régarded as’ itt some measure the guardians’ of the public wel- 
fare'in all’ matters pertaining to health, and it is very evident that that 
welfare will not be promoted by general female practitioners of medicine, 
whatever may be said of the admission of somie of them, under certain 
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restrictions, as in France and elsewhere, to the practice of a particular 
department which has relation to a natural process, and very often does 
not require much interference ; though even here, in my judgment, things 
had better be left as they are. 

We may not, it is true, be able to oppose successfully the current of 
unenlightened public opinion which sets so strongly just now in that direc- 
tion, as it does in several others equally mischievous, but we can at least 
stand aloof, and withhold our countenance and approval. It is for these 
reasons, my dear Doctor, thus hastily and imperfectly expressed, that I 
rejoice in the disposition of the subject made by the Association; though I 
must confess that I should have been more pleased had it taken still 
higher ground, and adopted a resolution absolutely prohibiting all pro- 
fessional intercourse with, and recognition of, female practitioners of 
medicine. The women have a legal right to study medicine or anything 
else they please, but regarding with a single eye the good of the commu- 
nity, it is clearly our duty to withhold from them the right hand of fel- 
lowship, and thereby endeavor to enlighten and correct public opinion. 

P. S. I am delighted to see the noble stand taken by the professors 
of the University of Michigan. They have done, it is true, no more 
than all should do, in preferring the dignity of the profession and their 
own self-respect to any selfish and pecuniary considerations, but it is 
something, in these degenerate days, to have done even that. All honor 
to them for it. 

[The above is an extract from a letter just received from an esteemed 
medical friend, one whose age, reputation and abilities entitle his words 
to be well considered by those who read them. We also append a pre- 
amble and accompanying resolution presented by the same party to a 
medical body with which he is connected.—T. P.] 

Wuereas, The highest possible standard of professional attainment 
is, for obvious reasons, essential to the welfare of the community, and 
measures adapted to secure that end by extending the period, and giving 
greater comprehensiveness to the course of study, have long oecupied the 


attention of our Medical Societies, and particularly of the American 
Medical Association ; 

Anp wHeERzEAS, From her mental, moral and physical constitution it 
is, as a general rule, impossible for woman to receive the thorough in- 
struction and training which such elevated standard requires, or, even if 
in exceptional cases received, to discharge satisfactorily, in all conditions 
of weather, and at all hours of night as well as of day, the various and 
arduous duties which it involves—duties which often tax severely the 
judgment, strength and endurance of men; 

AND WHEREAS, For the reasons stated, her admission into the pro- 
fession would give sanction and authority to an order of practitioners of 
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inferior capacity and qualification, thus preventing the attainment of an 
object so much desired, and so steadily pursued ; it is, therefore, 
Resolved, That, disavowing every consideration other than a due re- 
gard for the public good, we will neither recognise private female prac- 
titioners of medicine, hospitals in which the sick are treated by females, 
nor institutions in which medical instruction—necessarily partial and 
defective—is given to them; and that its Fellows are hereby instructed 
and enjoined to govern themselves in accordance with this declaration,— 
holding no connection with such institutions, and no professional inter- 
course with such practitioners. ** 





LETTER FROM DAYTON, OHIO. 


Darton, Onto, May, 1868. 

Mr. Epiror :—Some of the medical journals contain articles highly 
laudatory of the Ann Arbor professors who recently tendered their resig- 
nations because the Legislature of Michigan established a separate chair 
of Homeeopathy in the State University. Although a loyal member of 
the regular profession, we cn not say amen to these laudations; on the 
contrary, we are of the opinion that the action of the professors was 
unwise, and must prove injurious to the profession. Their conduct re- 
minds us of a party of ladies and gentlemen who jumped out of a street 
car in Philadelphia because a sable son of Ham was permitted to take a 
seat in the same car. The chivalrous party preferred to walk through 
mud and rain, rather than compromise a cherished principle. Now a 
principle is a good thing, provided it is founded in truth and justice, and 
a self-sacrificing devotion to such a principle will command admiration 
while the world stands ; but there are current among men many false prin- 
ciples, in support of which there is often exhibited a great deal of pluck 
which has no claim on the admiration of mankind. 

We apprehend that the principle governing the seceding professors 
was of this sort, and that it will be regarded by the public as the offspring 
of an intolerant or mobidly sensitive spirit. According to our informa- 
tion, the University of Michigan is endowed, not for the exclusive bene- 
fit of a particular class, but for the benefit of all citizens of that State. 
By what right then does the regular faculty claim to monopolize the 
entire fund appropriated to medical education? It may be said in reply, 
that a majority of the people of the State adhere to the regular prac- 
tice, and that the majority should rule; or, that the regular profession, 
being the old established dispensation, and constituting the only rational 
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system of medicine in the world, should therefore enjoy all the patronage 
of the State. 


The argument based on the majority principle is unfortunate for the 
regulars, inasmuch as the bill favoring homaopathy was enacted by a 
majority of the people’s representatives in the Legislature, and the argu- 
ment based on the superiority of the regular over all other systems of 
medicine is equally unfortunate, because it contravenes one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of our civil government, that which makes sacred the 
right of private judgment. The body has its religion as well as the soul, 
and the two are closely allied. The man who has a body to cure chooses 
his medical adviser by the same faculties that he who has a soul to save 
chooses his spiritual counselor. Each forms his faith according to the 
testimony and influences presented to his mind. In both cases taith is a 
matter of private judgment, on aecount of which no civil or political dis- 
ability can be imposed without violating one of the dearest rights of the 
American citizen. My neighbor, A, believes that quinine is a safe and 
valuable remedy in certain forms of disease, and that sprinkling is the 
true mode of Christian baptism. My neighbor, B, believes that quinine, 
except in infinitessimal doses, is poison to the body, and that immersion is 
necessary to the soul’s salvation. A and B are on a level, socially, morally 
and intellectually. There are thousands of intelligent people who, in 
medicine, believe with A, and there are thousands of equally intelligent 
people who believe with B. Whose province is it to decide which of the 
two is right, either in their medical or scriptural views? In our judg- 
ment, the decision of the question does not rest with.any human tribunal, 
The State has no more right to tax B for the dissemination of A’s medi- 
cal doctrines than it has to tax A for the propagation of B’s religious 
views. To impose a tax in either case would be a tyrannical violation of 
the right of private judgment. The British government taxes its sub- 
jects for the support of the Episcopal church. Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Jews and Gentiles have all to pay tithe to the established 
church of England. The principle of such taxation is abhorrent to every 
American mind, and is now becoming odious in the eyes of the English 
themselves. It is the offspring of bigotry and persecution, and is un- 
worthy of any people who boast of their civil and religious liberty. Any 
legislation which inflicts a tax on our citizens for the benefit of a partic- 
ular class of medical practitioners is equally unjust and oppressive. All 
systems of medicine should stand equal before the law, and if the State 
deems it advantageous to encourage medical education by an endowment, 
let the fund be distributed impartially, that is, in accordance with the 
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jaw of representation. It is not meant by this that every quack in Mich- 
igan should be represented by a chair in the University, but it is meant 
that if there is a fund to endow ten chairs, and the homcsopathists or any 
ether pathists constitute one tenth of the voting population, they are 
entitled to one chair. This is our idea of republicanism. It is the very 
essence of the political pabulam upon which the people of these United 
States have been brought up, and become a vigorous and independent 
nation. A distinguished writer has said that “representation is not a 
privilege conferred upon majorities, but it is most efficient for good when 
it approaches most nearly to giving voice to all minorities in proportion 
to their number.” 

It is better and safer that a minority should be so represented as to be 
openly heard and answered, than that it should have the advantage of 
winning sympathy and friends by making issue upon the right ef repre- 
sentation, instead of upon the falsity of its obnoxious principles. 

The regular profession should claim no favor from the State that it is 
unwilling to concede to others, whether they be followers of Hahnemann, 
Thompson or Pow-wow. As good citizens, they should encourage edu- 
cation among these irregular sects; they should imvite them to their 
colleges, send missionaries among them, and cause the light of science 
and truth to shine into their darkness. You can not convert a quack or 
his dupes by repelling them or making war on them, much less by de- 
priving them of an inalienable right. The more knowledge and respect- 
ability you can impart to these benighted brethren the less evil will be 
inflicted on society. Our duty is, not to ostracise, but to educate. 

The main question, however, does not concern our relation to quackery. 
It is a question of duty to the State and to society. Shall our profession 
put itself in an attitude of antagonism to the State, and sacrifice the 
lion’s share of public patronage, because a bone is thrown to Ponto? Do 
the Ann Arbor professors expect that the legislature of Michigan will 
repeal the law rather than loose the services of these distinguished gen- 
tlemen? Perhaps the professors intend to compel a revocation of the 
offensive act by withholding from its authors their usual allowance of 
castor oil and rhubarb! The pangs of obstinate constipation are hard 
to endure, and perhaps this policy will bring the Michiganders to the 
stool of repentance; but if not, if these law makers are determined to 
abide by their action, what is to become of the vacant medical chairs? 

If the Ann Arbor doctors could not retain their chairs without dis- 
honor, can it be honorable for other members of the regular profession 
at large calmly to consider the consequences, before committing itself to 
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this view of the question, and to inquire whether it would not be judi- 
cious for the aggrieved professors to reconsider their action, and retrace 
their stéps. They are not called upon to consult with homeopathists, or 
to hold fellowship with them, or to lecture from the same desk or even 
in the same city, or to violate the code of medical ethics in any particu- 
lar, and duty to the profession and to society clearly forbids that the 
medical education of the north-west should be abandoned to a class of 
men who are utterly incompetent for the responsible task. McD. 





Dr. Butler’s Case of “Rupture of the Uterus.” 


Mr. Eprror :—In the April number of your “ Journal,”D. W. Butler, 
M. D., of Dunleith, Ind., reports a case of rupture of the uterus, which 
deserves further notice than it has yet received. This fearful accident is 
one of the most terrible that can befal a lying-in woman, and all that can 
be learned of such cases should be brought out, that we may be ‘thor- 
oughly furnished” with all that knowledge and experience can teach, 
when they so occur. Dr. Butler’s case, as he relates it, was a very re- 


markable one, and he will gratify many anxious inquirers by giving us 
a more particular account of it. 

Will the Doctor please tell how long labor had continued, and what 
force the uterine contractions attained before the rupture occurred. He 
says, “four days before his arrival, patient hada chill, * eo 
with some indications of approaching labor ;” but he fails to give us any 
further account of it up to the time at which he thinks the accident hap- 
pened. Soon after his arrival, 5 o’clock A. M., he discovered the head 
of the child, which had passed through a rent in the fundus uteri, occu- 
pying the “superior portion of the abdomen.” Will he please inform us 
why he waited until 1 o’clock P. M., eight hours after this discovery was 
made, before sending for counsel to aid him to decide “which would be 
most likely to save the patient—to perform the czsarean section or to turn 
and deliver?” 

Could he, in any case of extensive rupture of the uterus, expect a 
class of less unfavorable symptoms? And did not all hope of the recov- 
ery of his patient depend upon prompt and immediate delivery ? 

At 1 o'clock P. M., when he sent for Dr. Bartlett, “the os uteri was 
the size of a dollar, but firm and unyielding, with the side and abdomen 
of the child presenting and forced down into the pelvic cavity,” the head 
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of course still in the abdomen of the patient, where, from his conclusions, 
it had then remained twenty hours. Three hours afterward, (4 o’clock 
P. M.,) he began the operation of turning. What was the condition of the 
os at that time—-still “firm and unyielding,” the presentation remaining 
unchanged. 

In three hours, (closing at 7 o’clock P. M.,) he “succeeded in perform- 
ing cephalic version, and delivering her of a full grown male child,” with 
a head which was “unusually large. Patient bore the operation much 
better than was expected.” How much of this three hours was occupied 
in turning, and how much in the transit of the child? How did he effect 
an entrance into the uterus through an os not larger than a dollar, and 
firm and unyielding? Which hand did he introduce? Why did he 
choose to bring down the head, after which he could not assist the rup- 
tured uterus in the delivery without the use of forceps, to bringing down 
the feet by which he could greatly facilitate the expulsion of the child? 

How did he succeed in returning so large a head, through the rent by 
which it had escaped into the uterus, while that organ was contracting 
with sufficient strength to force “the side and abdomen of the child into the 
pelvic cavity?” Was the neck of the child strangulated by the rent in the 
uterus; if so, how did he dilate the stricture sufficiently to return the 
head? I am particularly anxious that the Doctor should inform us just 
what were the condition of the parts at that point, and how he proceeded 
to return the head into the uterus. If the rent was a small one, and the 
uterus contracting with some force, it was certainly a very skillful opera- 
tion—if the rent was so large as to make it easy, I can not imagine how 
some questions which are to follow will be answered. 

After the bead was brought down, what time elapsed before the deliv- 
ery was completed? How was it accomplished? By forceps—by the 
perforator and “pot hook,” or by the unaided powers of the uterus? It 
by forceps, what kind, long or short? if by perforater and “pot hook,” 
how was the head known to be of unusual size? If by the unaided 
uterus, will he please explain how it could apply sufficient force to over- 
come the resistance, with a rent in its fundus through which so large a 
head had twice passed, and which, even after the expulsion of the child, 
the Doctor found, by his hand in it, was “extensive” and “sufficient to 
admit the head of the child.” When such force was being applied by 
such a uterus to the body of the child, why did the head go downward 
through a resisting orifice, and not the heels and breech go upward through 
an unresisting one? 

If Dr. Butler will answer the above inquiries, and communicate any 
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further facts and opinions in this remarkable case, which will enlighten 
the profession, and enable us the better to uoderstand the mechanism and 
management of these formidable accidents, he will confer a favor upon 
Science, and discharge a duty to his country and race. 

A Lover or Sorencs. 





LETTER FROM LAPORTE. 


Laporte, Inp., May 12, 1868. 

Environ Western Journat or Mepicrve,—Dear Sir:—In the 
article by Dr. Sigmund, of Shimmersville, Pa.,in the May number of 
your Journal, entitled “Is Tertiary Syphilis Communicable,” it would 
seem the author has confounded secondary with tertiary symptoms. The 
young man from whom Miss M. H. contracted the disease evidently had 
“mucous patches” in his mouth, which are considered by the best author- 
ities to be secondary rather than tertiary symptoms of syphilis. For my 
self I believe in the communicability of syphilis in af its stages, but I 
submit this case does not establish the fact that tertiary symptoms are 
communicable. The infecting ulcer, from the Doctors recital of the case, 
must certainly have been a secondary rather than a tertiary lesion in the 
young man who gave the disease to Miss M. H. 

Bumstead, on page 465 of his valuable work, mentions a case more to 
the point. He says: The unfortunate victim is an eminent surgeon of 
Ohio, who operated upon a case of syphilitic necrosis of the skull in a 
patient who had no secondary symptoms for several years. An abrasion 
upon the finger became inoculated, and a chancre and general symptoms 
followed in the usual order. Full details of the circumstances furnished 
= by the eae er himself leave little doubt on my mind that this was 

of the inoculation of the blood im the tertiary stage of 
ane Respectfully yours, 
N. 8. Daruie, M. D. 
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Pathological Anatomy of the Female Sexual Organs. By Jutius M, 
Kos, M. D., Professor at the University of Vienna. Translated 
from the German by Josepn Kammerer, M. D., Physician to the 
German Hospital and Dispensary, New York, and Bensamm F. 
Dawson, M. D., Assistant to the Chair of Obstetrics in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. Published by Moorhead, 
Simpson & Bond, New York ; for sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

The translators in their preface to this volume justly remark that it 
can not be classed with light literature, being a work more for study than 
for casual reading. But let a man go to the study of “ Klob” patiently 
and resolutely, and though hindered by not a few obscure sentences and 
not a few new words, he will be amply rewarded for his toil. The book 
is indeed of fine gold; its intrinsic value can not be too highly appreci- 
ated. Such a book in the English language was needed, for what, with 
the no pathology, or with the fragmentary notices of it which mark most 
of the accepted treatises on diseases of women, we were in danger of 
falling into complete empiricism so far as these diseases are concerned. 

The Introduction, which is brief, is devoted to some general considera- 
tions upon pathological anatomy; this science includes derangements of 
formation and derangements of nutrition. 

Based upon this division, the author considers his subject, in the present 
volume, which includes Affections of the Uterus only, under the following 
general heads: Anomalies of Formation, Anomalies of Nutrition, and Pu- 
erperal Affections. Preceding the consideration of the first, which includes 
both intra- and extra-uterine anomalies of formation, there is a brief sec- 
tion entitled histological preliminaries. In this study of foetal development 
we observe that this eminent teacher inclines to the belief that not 
merely the uterus and oviducts are developed from Miiller’s filaments, 
but the vagina as well. Our own study of some of the authors who 
have specially investigated this subject, on the contrary, has lead us to 
believe and teach that direct observation of embryonic development has 
demonstrated that the genital apparatus is divisible into into three zones, 
which it is necessary to consider as three distinct fields of organic evolu- 
tion, being developed entirely independently of each other, yet proceed- 
ing to the production of a single apparatus destined to the accomplishment 
of a single function. One of these zones is designed for the external 
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genital organs, another for the internal, while the third zone interme- 
diary in position, is the center from which the formation of that organ 
by which the former and the latter are placed in communication, i. e. the 
vagina, proceeds. Certainly, also, this view furnishes a more satisfactory 
interpretation of the various anomalies of formation ; these anomalies 
manifesting themselves independently in one or another of these three 
portions of the genital apparatus, would seem to indicate that organic 
evolution proceeded from three independent centers. 

There is an important truth mentioned by Klob, one which the 
physician ought never to forget when asked as to the propriety of a young 
lady being married when under twenty years of age; it is this: During 
the development of puberty the uterus increases considerably in size. 
Arnold has shown that this increase continues even beyond the twen- 
tieth year, and of such importance is this circumstance, that it should 
be taken into consideration by those about to marry more than it usu- 
ally is. 

The author proceeds next to the consideration of, (A.) Anomalies of 
Primary Development by Formation altered in Quantity ; (B.) Anomalies 
of Primary Development by Formation altered in Quality. Under the 
first we have, absence of the uterus, rudimentary uterus, one-horned uterus, 
double uterus, two-horned uterus, non-horned separated uterus and congen- 
ital atresia of the uterus. 

Cruveilhier, Anatomie Pathologique, and Martin, Hand Ailas der 
Gyniikologie and Geburtschiile, and Courty, Traite Pratique, etc., have 
illustrations of many of the anomalies of formation here described ; the 
Atlas of Dr. Martin is especially rich in them. 

Cruveilhier, in his text referring to les uterus bifides et cloisonnés, after 
stating that the law of unity of organic composition of St. Hilaire, and 
the law of symmetry and of conjugation of Serres rigorously apply here, 
says: “The uterus in the human species passes during feetal life through 
a series of successive transformations, of which each one represents the 
permanent state in inferior species. In the presence of these general 
laws, the apparent marvelousness of these facts disappear, and far from 
being regarded as examples of duplicity or superabundance of organs, 
they are chargeable upon a defect of organization, a disturbance of some 
sort in the work of formation which did not permit the conjunction of 
the two halves of the uterus by a mechanism entirely similar to the 
division of the upper lip in hare-lip,” &c. We have introduced this 
quotation from the great French anatomist because the teaching of Klob 
corresponds fundamentally with it, and because the practitioner, when he 
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meets with these anomalies, may forget this truth so clearly enunciated 
nearly forty years ago. 

After the Anomalies of Fatal Development, we have given us, Anom- 
alies of Uterine development during childhood, and Anomalies of forma- 
tion in the latter part of extra-uterine life, Of course we have the 
pathology of the various flexions, versions, etc., fully presented. 

The section devoted to Adventitious Growths is particularly rich in 
instruction. Commencing with the consideration of diffuse growth of 
connective tissue in the utero, which, according to Professor Klob, consti- 
tutes the so-called induration hitherto considered as a result of paren- 
chymatous inflammation of the uterus, the author passes on to that 
where the proliferation of this tissue is confined to the vaginal portion 
of the neck, and to the uterine—conditions which Huguier, Memoire sur 
les Allongements Hypertrophiques du col de [ Uterus, has described under 
the designations infra- and supra-vaginal hypertrophy of the uterine 
neck,—and then to circumscribed proliferation of the uterine mucous 
membrane, which of course is the scientific designation for mucous polypi ; 
then to papillary tumours, fibrous polypi, round fibroid tumours, the 
former consisting of a hyperplasia of the uterine substance, especially of 
its connective and sub-mucous tissue, while the latter are chiefly com- 
posed of connective tissue; the entire subject of uterine fibroids is 
admirably presented, their effects upon the uterus, the retrogressive 
metamorphoses—/fatty and calcareous degeneration—which they may 
undergo, &c., &c. 

The Anomalies of Nutrition are considered under the two heads of 
Quantitative Alterations—which embrace hyperemia, hemorrhage, hy- 
pertrophy, atrophy, parenchymatous metritis, acute catarrh, chronic ca- 
tarrh, croupy inflammations, ulcerations, wounds and ruptures—and 
Qualitative Alterations, of which there are two sub-divisions, viz: fatty 
degeneration and amyloid degeneration. 

Finally, the Puerperal Affections of the Uterus are made the subjects 
of the last forty or fifty pages. And now, in concluding this notice, we 
desire to thank the translators and the publishers for having given the 


American profession the Pathological Anatomy of the Female Sexual 
Organs. T. P. 


A Medical Report upon the Uniform and Olothing of the Soldiers of the 
United States Army, Snrgeon General's Office. April 15, 1868. From 
the Reporter, ALrFreD A. WOODHULL, Assistant Surgeon, and Bre- 
vet Lieutenant Colonel U. S. A. 


This pamphlet of 26 pages is a digest of the reports made by medical 
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officers of the army, in compliance with an order from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral requesting medical officers of experience to present their opinions 
regarding the hygieine fitness (for the localities where they are now on 
Cuty,) of the present uniform and allowance of clothing for enlisted men, 
and suggestions for its modification. Reports were made by more than 
one hundred and twenty professional men, representing nearly as many 
stations east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The summary of these reports is presented in that terse and precise 
style which is characteristic of the official papers prepared by Lieutenant 
Colonel Woodhull, as we know from official and personal knowledge 
obtained during the latter part of the war. Attention is called to the 
inferior quality of the various articles of clothing now furnished, as well 
as the shameful carelessness in the cut and make, and suggestions made 
in relation to changes in the present uniform and system of supply, whieh 
if carried inte effect, will undoubtedly add much to the comfort and 
morale of the soldiers. composing the United States Army. J. R. W. 


The Endoscope, and lication to the Diagnosis and Treatment oy 
Affections of the Geniter rinary Passages. Lessons given at Necker 
ospital by A. J. Desormeavx, Surgeon of the Hospital, etc. Trans- 
lated by R. P. Hunt, M. D: Reprinted from the Chicago Medical 
Journal, Chicago ; Robert Fergus’ Sons, printers, 1867 ; pp. 108. 
Within the last few years the ophthalmoscope and the laryngoscope 
have done much to increase our knowledge in relation to the real pa- 
thology of many local affections formerly supposed to be removed from 
direct observation ; the watits these instruments supply in the diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases affecting the interior of the eye and larynx, itis 
claimed the ZEndoscope will furnish in diseases of the genito-urinary 
passages. Amy method-of observation must interest the physician which 
increases the facility and certainty of diagnosis, therefore the five lec- 
tures of Desormeaux, presented in this pamphiet, can not fail to attraet 
attention, furnishing, as they do, not only illustrations of the use of the 
endoscope, bat a series of experimental observations, with practical infer- 
ences on urethral affections. While it is not probable that the endoscope 
will ever go into general use; in the hands of experts it promises to 
furnish a means of information and treatment otherwise unattainable. 
The translator of these lectures omits the author’s description of the 
endoscope for the reason that “to do so effectually, many terms mechan- 
ical and physical have to be used; of some of these the dictionaries are 
often silent, others are so abstractly defined that none but a miechanician 
or student in natural scienee could understand them.” We hardly know 
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whether this is a confession.en the part of Dr. Hunt of his inability to 
render into English Desormeaux’s deseription, or whether he believes 
that medical men are so ignorant of mechanical and physical technology 
that it would be a useless task to endeavor to convey a knowledge of this 
instrument and of the principles on which it is constructed; and how- 
ever this may be, we are sorry that this part of the work lias been omit- 
ted, as it would have certainly rendered the remainder of these lectures 
more intelligible than they are without it. 

The appearance of a healthy urethra, as seen by the aid of the endo- 
scope, is described, and the aid furnished by the instrument in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of the various forms of urethral inflammation, 
urethral strictures and fistulas, and for the detection of vesical. calculi, 
clearly shown. A number of illustrative cases are reported in detail. 
We have neither time nor space to notice critically the plans of treatment 
proposed and the conclusions presented in these lectures, so we will end 
this portion of our notice by saying that we feel sure they will be re- 
ceived as a valuable contribution to our knowledge in relation to the 
subject on which they treat. 

How well the translator has done his work it would perhaps be unfair 
to decide while we have not access to the original lectures. We fear, 
however, that the author’s ideas have not always been clearly rendered. 
For example, on page 12, when describing the appearance of the healthy 
urethra as seen by the aid of the endoscope, it is said “the walls of tlie 
urethra in closing (over the end of the sound) form.a funnel, the summit 
of which is truly pleated like a (cul de poule) pullet’s tail.” We should 
hardly render cul de poule, pullet's. tail. We notice # number of similar 
instances where we think the correctness of the translation may be fairly 
questioned, but will only direct attention to one other. In describing the 
condition of a patient’ on page 76, it is said, “In the evening he com- 
plained of chilliness, turkey flesh feeling, ( chair de pouls, and headache.” 
Perhaps some of our readers may know what it is to have a “ turkey- 
flesh feeling” We do not. 

It is far from our wish to speak.of the: work of Dr. Hunt it: other than 
the most kindly terms, especially as-we understand that the doctor has 
finished his professional labors, and gone to “that undiseovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns,” yet: we ean nob: avoid: calling 
attention to these. blemishes, as well as to the many glaring grammatical 
errors found in his translation. We know that it is-oftentimes diffieult to 
convey in English the precise ideas of as: author whe writes in another 
language, but: this difficulty: will hardly: exeuse the: many syntactical 
lapses discoverable in this work, ae they are not: only disagreeable in 
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themselves, but often render the sense extremely obscure. In this mat- 
ter, however, we are disposed to be lenient, as we are well aware that it 
is much easier to point out errors in others than to correct them in our- 
selves. J. R. W. 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Commissioners, Superintendent and 
Steward of the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, for the year ending 
Oct, 31, 1867. 


We learn from the reports of the various officers of the Institution that 
it has had a successful and useful career during the time covered by these 
reports. The new north wing has progressed rapidly toward completion, 
and will be finished during 1868, when the Commissioners express the 
hope that the will be able, at least for a time, to admit all applicants. 
This is a condition greatly needed, for, notwithstanding the Hospital has 
been, during the year, more crowded than ever before, 108 applicants 
were refused for want of room. 


Number of patients at beginning of year 
Admitted during the year 


Discearged Cnred 
Discharged Improved 
Discharged Unimproved 
Died 

Eloped 


Not Insane 





Remaining in Hospital............ccccccssccssscssceescsessees seecesessecsees possesses 291 
— 506 


Average daily number of inmates 

To accommodate this vast throng every available foot of space was 
appropriated to the use of the patients. 

The public owe a debt of gratitude to Superintendent Lockhart for 
making such efforts to receive and treat so many insane, and tor main- 
taining such good sanitary condition of his house. 

The cost ot maintaining and caring for these patients averaged a trifle 
less than 47 cents per day, which does not seem extravagant, certainly. 

Superintendent Lockhart gives thanks to the publishers of six news- 
papers in various cities outside the State of Indiana, for a gratuitous copy 
of their respective journals sent to the Hospltal during the year, and to 
thirteen within the State. We are of the opinion that if the doctors in 
Indiana would mention to the publishers of newspapers that a copy 
would be gratefully received and beneficially used by the inmates of the 
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Hospital for the insane, and thankfully acknowledged by the Superin- 
tendent, nearly every paper in the State would soon be regularly received 
by the institution. We close this notice with the following extract from 
the Superintendent’s report : 


“Miss D. L. Dix, the philanthropist, presented the Institution with 
one of Mason & Hamlin’s cabinet organs, five octave, for the new chapel. 
The instrument is a fine toned and handsome one; an appropriate and 
very useful gift for the Institution. For this (with other lesser donations) 
and for untiring, self-sacrificing labor for the good of the Institution, es- 
pecially for the appropriation for the north wing of the Hospital, is she 
entitled to the lasting gratitude of our people.” 

J. ¥. H. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Directors and Officers of the 
—" Asylum, to the Governor of the State of Ohio, for the year 
1867. 

A strnger looking at this report would infer from reading the title page 
that it was made by some kind of a public institution existing in Ohio, 
because it is addressed to the Governor of that State, and was printed in 
Columbus by the State Printer. From some incidental remarks of the 
Superintendent, on page eight, he would learn that it is an Asylum for 
the Insane; that it has some peculiar relations to the citizens of, and is 


probably located in, Hamilton county. The title says the report is for 
1867, and the stranger might suppose it meant the calendar year, but the 
Steward’s report, on page 22, shows that the Longview year begins with 
November and ends with October. 


As we were in attendance at the meeting of the American Medical 
Association, in Cincinnati, last year, and the Association, by invitation of 
O. M. Langdon, M. D., Superintendent, visited Longview, we can state 
that the Asylum is most beautifully located a few miles from Cincinnati,. 
up Mill Creek, near the Hamilton & Dayton railroad. Situated on ele-- 
vated ground, it makes an imposing appearance from the railroad, and an. 
extensive inspection of its interior convinced every observer that the in- 
ternal arrangements, police and management were as perfect and admira-. 
ble as the location was beautiful and commanding. The entertainment 
given by Dr. Langdon and his assistants was one of the most agreeable 
and instructive of the many that were enjoyed on that festive occasion, 
and this is gratifying it in the supelative. Beside the main building there 
is in the near distance a smaller one, but well situated and arranged, de- 
voted exclusively to the treatment of colored patients. 

—e all insane applicants from Hamilton county, whether 
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eurable or incurable, and “by the alteration last winter of the law govern- 
ing the Institution, the incurable from other parts of the State are allowed 
admission on the same terms.” One effect of this change has been to 
bring from other parts of the State “a large number of old, feeble, de- 
mented, idiotic and epileptic cases of many years standing. A great 
many of these were perfectly quiet and harmless, some indeed only suf- 
fering from the infirmities of old age. Some paupers were fit subjects 
for an infirmary, and others again had wealthy relatives who, desiring to 
rid themselves of the burden of caring for their aged and infirm relations, 
took this method of accomplishing it. In some cases, I regret, for the 
sake of common humanity, to say that the relationship was as near as pa- 
rent and child. Comment on such cases is perhaps unnecessary, but at 
all events I do not feel that I have sufficient command of language to 
speak of such conduct in fitting terms.” 
At the beginning of the year the Asylum contained, 


Discharged Cured........+..seeee0 Jeevees cececcscceee secssceescccscoese cececeesacesees 
Discharged Improved 

Discharged is bn 

Elo 


Remaining at end of year 


Average daily number of inmates 
Average weekly expense per capita, $5.27, or a fraction over 75 cents per day. 


Of the 197 admitted during the year only 76 or 38} per cent. were 
natives of the United States, this undoubtedly due to the large foreign 
element in the population of Cincinnati. 


We commend the following quotation from Superintendent Langdon’s 
report to the attention of our readers: 


“It may not be improper to suggest, to those interested in the insane, 
and indeed to all charitaby dis persons, that there is an opportunity 
here for them to manifest their interest, or charity, by the donation of 
something in the line of books or papers. Almost all of the inmates 
take pleasure in reading or looking at pictures, and even some of the 
woast cases are entertained for a time with pictures such as are found in 
illustrated papers. There are without doubt thousands of copies of such 
papers torn up or allowed to go to waste which might serve to divert the 
thoughts of some poor lunatic for a time, at least, from his unhappy state 
and so far facilitate his eure, or at least alleviate the prominent symptoms 
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of his disease. To most of them it makes no difference whether the pa- 
pers or pictures are old or new, they. still please, and benefit by pleasing. 
There are others whose mental infirmity is less grave, who would be ben- 
efitted as well as gratified by literature of a somewhat more substantial 
kind. There is here room for the display of charity on the most ex- 
tended scale, and at the same time, very small donations, such things as 
are of little more value to the giver than waste paper, may gratify many 
who have but few sources of enjoyment, and perhaps promote the cure 
of one of the most terrible maladies with which human being can be af- 
flicted.” 


Every doctor can find in his own closet, or in those of his friends, 
plenty of material that will serve to meet the wants in the extract ex- 
pressed, and let him remember that if it suits him better to send what he 
may have or find to the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, it will be as ac- 
ceptable there as at Longview. J. F. He 


A Chart of Venereal Diseases. By Putuip Ricorp. For sale by 
Wm. Wood & Co. 


We are informed by Holy Writ that there was, in the garden of 
Eden, a tree of whose fruit, the inhabitants (Adam and Eve, as some of 
our readers may know,) were forbidden to eat; and we find frequent al- 
lusions to trees in the sacred pages. We have seen various kinds of 


trees—from the giant oak to the medest-buckeye. We have seen Christ- 
mas-irees around which gathered little children eager to pluck the fruit 
placed upon the branches by good old Santa Claus, and hanging in tempt- 
ing array, shown by the dazzling light of wax tapers. We have seen 
“family-trees,” whereby weak-minded persons, content to wear the with- 
ered laurels their ancesters wore before them rather than win fresh ones 
for ‘!:emselves, may trace their genealogy to heroes (officers, of course,) 
of the Revolution. But never, until this shrub sprouted in the fertile 
brain of its author had we seen the botanical specimen called the “Vene- 
real ‘l'ree.” 

The three principal branches of this wonderful tree arise from a com- 
mon trunk, sexual intercourse. The primary branches, Gonorrhea, 
Chaneroid and Chanere, taper off gracefully, dividing naturally into 
the sequela, gleet, gangrene, secondary and tertiary syphilis, Various 
smaller branches follow: such as stricture, alopecia, caries, ete. 

It may be too early for this tree to bud, bloom, and bear, for at pres- 
ent it has neither leaves nor fruit. Why does not the author “assist 
Nature” in fructifying this scion of his thirst for fame, and, acting the part 
of Si. Nick, hang upon its branches its legitimate, products; on the gon- 
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orrheal branch, a penis proudly curving itself with chordee, a swelled 
testicle, and a urethra dripping with rich greenish-yellow pus; on the 
chancroid branch, a gangrenous glans penis, an ulcerated vulva and a sup- 
purating bubo; on the chancre branch, a hairless head, a festoon of indu- 
rated glands and a carious tibia! 

As the tree lacks bark, the author might Aide its nakedness with a 
piece of impetiginous skin; and for the “mistletoe bough,” he might very 
appropriately substitute a beautiful cluster of venereal warts. 

But we can not approve of such child-like “object-reading” of a sub- 
ject which should command the closest study of the best authors. Mean- 
ing no disrespect for the author, and giving him all due credit for his indus- 
try and ingenuity, not a little of each being required in the construction 
of this chart, and for his endeavor to simplify the study of venereal dis- 
ease, yet we think that this production can be of little more benefit to 
the practitioner than a boxful of Patent Office Reports, or a copy of Mr, 
Pickwick’s essay on the “Theory of Tittlebats.” C, E. W. 





MISCELLANY. 


Hypodermie Method of Injection. 


The following is the therapeutical portion of the report of the commit- 
tees on this subject of the Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society, a commit- 
tee which embraced among its members such men as Savory, Henry Lee, 
Holmes, Durham, and its conclusions may be reparded as the best and 
most recent authoritative teaching we have in reference to hypodermic 
injections. We copy it from the thirty-second volume of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions, London, 1867 : T. P. 


In this portion of their report the Committee have drawn their conclu- 
sions as to the therapeutical advantages that distinguish the subcutaneous 
method of injection from experiments with a few active medicines, and 
though the list might have been extended, it must be borne in mind that 
many valuable drugs can not be used in this way, on account of the irri- 
tating properties they possess. 

The intensity and the rapid sequence of effects which have already 
been shown to characterize the hypodermic method of administering drugs 
are important advantages, which are readily appreciated by the patient; 
and the dread which the slight operation may have caused at first is soon 
overcome when once the resulting benefits have been experienced. 
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In the relief of pain this method of introducing anodynes offers su- 
perior advantages of those in ordinary use; and in cases of delirium, of 
mania, and of tetanus, where there is resistance or impediment to the 
ordinary modes of administering remedies, subcutaneous injection secures 
not only quickness of action, but also certainty as to the introduction of 
the drug. 

Much difference of opinion exists on the question of localizing the in- 
jection. Cases have been communicated to the committee from which the 
superiority of local injection has been maintained; but although they 
have performed many experiments in reference to this question, the com- 
mittee have failed to obtain any evidence to show that the local predom- 
inate over the general effects; they must therefore express their opinion, 
that though no symptom results from injection at the part affected, which 
is not shared equally by injections at any other part of the body, yet 
practically it may be advantageous to localize the injection for the sake 
of those effects upon the mind which localization will sometimes produce. 

Injections may be repeatedly practised in the same locality without 
any serious or permanent injury to the part. Mr. Roberts injected him- 
self many times successively, in a very limited area, without any worse 
result than temporary thickening and irritation. 

The committee have endeavored to procure details of untoward results 
following subcutaneous injection, and the details of these cases will be 
found in the Appendix. One or two other cases have come to their 
knowledge, but of these they have been unable to obtain any satisfactory 
account. 

The following are the results of their experiments on man in disease 
with aconitine, atropine, morphine, quinine, and strychnine. 

Aconitine.—This drug was tried in three cases of neuralgia, but the 
local tingling which followed the injection was so severe that the drug 
was considered unfit for subcutaneous use. In one case in which the 
neuralgia was of an hysterical character the pain was relieved; in the 
other two cases no alleviation was experienced. In the first case ,jjth 
grain was used ; in the others, ,4,th grain, and ,},th grain, 

Atropine.—The anodyne properties of this drug are exhibited ina 
marked degree by subcutaneous injection. 

In cases of simple neuralgia, atropine when thus administered is a very 
valuable remedy, and, in some cases, where morphine procured only tem- 
porary relief, the benefits derived from atropine injections were perma- 
nent. Very decided results were observed to follow minute doses of the 
drug used in this manner. 

The pulse was accelerated to a considerable degree in one case, when 
zioth grain only had been injected. A larger dose should be given in 
cases of severe neuralgia, and the most satisfactory results were found to 
follow when decided toxical effects were manifested. : 

The discomfort (the excitement, the dry mouth, and the eoccasinal 
disagreeable action on the bladder) experienced during the action of this 
drug presents a considerable hindrance to its general use. The cases in 
which atropine was used with advantage were cases of local neuralgia 
lumbago, and sciatica. 

The initial doses are the eightieth of a grain for a woman, and the 
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sixtieth for a man, but in cases of severe neuralgia, larger doses may be 
given with safety. The largest dose mentioned to the committee was 
one-tenth of a grain. 

Morphine—The value of this drug is materially enhanced by this 
method of administration, and its action is not only secured with greater 
intensity and rapidity than by the ordinary modes, but the duration of its 
effects is prolonged, and some patients can tolerate it far better when it 
is injected under the skin than when it is given by the mouth. 

Injected subcutaneously this remedy does not invariably lose its virtues 
by repetition, and instances have come to the knowledge of the commit- 
tee where the injection has been repeated daily for a nnmber of years, 
without the dose being augmented. Mr. Roberts expressly states that, 
though the injections were repeated in his own person more than a 
hundred times, the dose was never increased beyond two-thirds of a grain, 
and a smaller quantity was often found sufficient. 

To confirmed opium-eaters this method has been found of much ser- 
vice, smaller doses than those previously taken by the mouth being 
requisite. The largest dose mentioned by the committee was given to 
such a patient; as many as eight grains of the acetate were injected in 
this case. 

Patients suffering from cancer have derived much benefit from the use 
of subcutaneous injections. Mr. Reeves mentions that from six to eight 
grains were injected in one case daily for a considerable period. 

In allaying pain, the virtues of the drug are decidedly increased by 
injection, though the effects are not always permanent. 

In cases of delirium tremens this method is often extremely useful, and 
in some instances was found to succeed where the introduction of the 
drug by the mouth failed; in a few instances, however, it seemed to have 
a negative result. 

From the few cases of mania treated by injection that have come 
under notice, it would seem that this method of giving morphine is not 
altogether free from danger; in one case of mania the injection of half a 
grain proved fatal, and the same dose narcotized another patient for four 
days. 
The initial dose for an adult man, under ordinary circumstances, is 
from one-sixth to one-fourth of a grain ; for a woman it should be smaller, 
from one-eighth to one-sixth. 

A few other cases where alarming symptoms have arisen from the 
injection of morphine have been forwarded to the committee, the details 
of which will be found in the appendix. 

Briefly stated they are the following :— 

One-quarter of a grain in a man, not fatal. 

Twenty-five minims of the liquor morphiz acetatis, equivalent to five- 
twelfths of a grain of morphia, produced narcotism in a man, not fatal. 

A quarter of a grain in a young lady twenty-four years of age, not 


In those cases of mania already alluded to:— 

Half a grain in a woman suffering from acute mania, not fatal. 

Half a grain in a similar case, fatal. 

In some hospitals it has been the practice to inject a small dose of 
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morphine after operations, for which chloroform has been used; the in- 
jection being made before the effects of the chloroform have passed off. 
It was stated that the sleep is prolonged by these means, and the after 
effects of chloroform prevented, but from the experience of the commit 
tee on this point it would seem that the sickness following the use of 
chloroform is not always prevented by morphine injections, though it 
may be retarded. 

Quinine.—The advantages possessed by this mode of giving quinine, in 
the treatment of intermittents, over the ordinary method, are well illus 
trated in the appendix. By reference to this: it will be seen that the 
remedy can be given so as to cut short all the symptoms of the fit, even 
when the increasing temperature has shown its accession, and this is done 
in the most complete manner, which is not always the case when the 
medicine is given by the mouth. No local injury followed the injection 
of five grains of quinine in this instance ; but in another, where a larger 
quantity of water was used, an abscess formed, perhaps from the fluid 
having been too rapidly injected. 

Not only, then, are rapidity of action and completeness of result ad- 
vantages belonging to this method of exhibiting quinine, but also econ- 
omy of material—a considerable recommendation to medical men on 
foreign stations, and to travelers in countries where intermittents prevail 
and the remedy is scarce. 

Strychnine.—This drug was injected in a few cases of paralysis, but 
no peculiar advantage was observed to follow its administration by the 
skin. 


Dr. Beigel, in his evidence before the committee, mentions one casé 


which yieled to this method; and Mr. Charles Hunter also expressed 
his opinion favorably with regard to the subcutaneous use of this drug. 

In those cases of paralysis in which strychnine was used, the initial 
dose (for both sexes) was ,),th of a grain, and this was increased gradu- 
ally to the Fee of a grain. 


Podophyllin.—No advantages seem to be gained by administering this 
purgative by the skin beyond those of rapidity of action and smallness 
of dose, nor is it probable that this method of giving purgatives wil 
supersede those in ordinary use. 

The subcutaneous injection of the drug is sometimes followed by irri- 
tation, and in one case an abscess was formed. 

The cases in which this medicine was used have been recorded in 
detail, but present no special features for comment. 

Conclusions.—The conclusions which the committee deduce from their 
investigations are— 

1. That as a general rule only clear neutral solutions of drugs should 
be injected, for such solutions rarely produce local irritation. 

2. That whether drugs be injected under the skin, or administered by 
the mouth or rectum, their physiological and therapeutical effects are the 
same in kind, though varying in degree, but— 

3. That symptoms are observed to follow the subcutaneous injection of 
some drugs, which are absent when they are administered by the other 
methods; and, on the other hand, certain unpleasant symptoms, which 
are apt to follow the introduction of the drugs by the mouth and rectum, 
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are not usually experienced when such drugs are injected under the 
skin. 

4. That as a general rule, to which, however, there may be exceptions, 
clear neutral solutions of drugs, introduced subcutaneously, are more 
rapidly absorbed and more intense in their effects than when introduced 
by the rectum or the mouth. 

5. That no difference has been observed in the effects of a drug sub- 
cutaneously injected, whether it be introduced near to, or at a distance 
from the part affected. 

6. That the advantages to be derived from this method of introducing 
drugs are— 

a. Rapidity of action. 

b. Intensity of effect. 

ce. Economy of material. 

d. Certainty of action. 

e. Facility of introduction in certain cases. 

Jf. With some drugs the avoidance of unpleasant symptoms. 

This plan, therefore, is most likely to be preferred where very rapid and 
decided effects are required from drugs which are operative in small 
doses. 


The Good Physician—*“The Good Physician hansels not his new ex- 
periments on the bodies of his patients, letting loose mad recipes into the 
sick man’s body, to try how they and nature will fight it out, while he 
stands by and enjoys the battle—except in desperate cases, when death 
must be expelled by death. Lest his apothecary should oversee, he over- 
sees his apothecary. He trusteth not the single witness of the water, if 
better testimony may be had. The reasons drawn from the urine alone 
are as brittle as the urinal. He brings not news, with a false spy, that 
the coast is clear, till death surprises the sick man. I know physicians 
love to make the best of their patient’s estate; first, say they, it is im- 
proper that adjutores vite should be nuncii mortis ; secondly, none, with 
their good will, will tell bad news; thirdlytheir fee may be the worse for 
it; fourthly, it is confessing their art beaten ; fifthly, it will poison their 
patient’s heart with grief. So far well; but they may so order it, that 
the party may be informed wisely, and not ousted of this world before he 
is provided for another.”—From Fuller’s Holy and Profane State. 
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EDITORIAL AND MEDICAL NEWS. 


Tue State Mepicat Society or Inprana was in session May 19th 
and 20th. In addition to the President’s address, papers were read as 
follows: Diptheria, by Dr. Hibberd; “Lithotomy of the Gall Bladder,” 
Dr. Bobbs; Cholagogues, Dr. Kersey ; Statistics in reference to the Idiotie 
Children in the State, Dr. Ayers; Cholera, by Dr. Sutton and also by 
Dr. Field; Surgery, by Dr. Lomax; Obstetrics, Dr. Mears, and Diseases 
of Women, Dr. Parvin. 

Much of the time of the Society was wasted in a discussion as to the 
propriety of the editor of this JourNaL admitting the advertisements of 
Hunnewell’s Pills and of Dr. Pearson’s Home for Nervous Invalids. No 
one more utterly abhors strife and controversy than the writer, and he is 
quite willing to sacrifice private feelings for the sake of peace; but, on 
the other hand, injustice may be pushed to such an extreme as to compel 
returning blow for blow, and answering in public what mistaken men 
might seek to accomplish in private and by indirection. 

Leaving this distasteful subject, which ought never to have been brought 
before the Society, we can express a hearty gratification that our talented 
and industrious contributor, Dr. J. R. Weist, was the fortunate recipient of 
the prize of one hundred dollars for the best essay on Cerebro-Spinal Me- 
ningitis; that through the able efforts of Dr. Wishard, steps were taken 
looking to the establishment of a State Hospital, and through those of 
Dr. Todd “a committee was appointed, with instructions to present to 
the Legislature of the State, at its next meeting, the necessity of a law 
requiring the registration of births, marriages and deaths.” We can 
sincerely congraulate Drs. Wishard and Todd upon having commenced 
these movements, which, successfully completed, will accomplish incalcu- 
lable good. We only wish to suggest that in Dr. Todd’s resolution the 
marriages had better precede the births. 

The following are the officers of the Society for the ensuing year: 

President—Dr. Nathaniel Field. 

Vice President—Dr. R. N. Todd. 

Secretary—Dr. G. V. Woolen. 

Assistant Secretary—Dr. Elstun. 

Treasurer—Dr. W. B. Lyons. 

Librarian—Dr. William Wands. 
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The Bone Caves of Brazil and their Animal Remains. By Prof. J. 
REINHARDT. 


The distinguished author, known to zoologoists by his numerous and 
valuable contributions to the history of mammals (especially Cetacea), 
Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, etc., has favored one of the popular journals of 
his country with a detailed and very interesting account of “The Bone 

ves of Brazil and their Animal Remains,”—a subject on which Pro- 
fessor Reinhardt, through his repeated travels in that country and his 
familiarity with its recent Post-pliocene fauna, must be regarded as one 
of the first authorities. In the hope that one of the many popular scien- 
tific journals of England will procure its readers the pleasure of becom- 
ing acquainted with his memoir in extenso, through a translation, we shall 
here restrain ourselves to giving, in the author’s own words, the general 
conclusions with which he sums up the most important results of his 
eareful studies on the subject. 

1. During the Postpliocene epoch Brazil was inhabited by a very rich 
mammalian fauna, of which the recent one might almost be said to be a 
mere fraction or a crippled remnant, as many of its genera, even families 
and suborders, have vanished, and very few been added in more recent 
times. 

2. During the whole Postpliocene epoch the Brazilian mammalian 
fauna had the same peculiar character which now distinguishes the South 
American fauna, compared with that of the old world ; the extinct genera 
belonging to groups and families, that this very day are peculiarly char- 
acteristic of South America. Only two of its genera, the one extinct 
(mastodon), the other still living (the horse), belong to families that in 
our epoch are limited to the Eastern hemisphere. 

8. All the mammalian orders were not in the same degree richer in 
genera in former times than now. The bruta (sloths, etc.), pecora 
(horse, sheep, ete.), proboscidea (elephants), and lastly the fere have 
relatively suffered the greatest losses. .Some orders, for instance the 
chiroptera (bats) and simi# (monkeys), perhaps contain even more gen- 
éra now than formerly. 

4. The Postpliocene mammalian fauna of South America differed much 
more from the modern one, and was especially more rich in peculiar, now 
extinct, genera, than the corresponding fauna of the old world. 

5. The scantiness of great mammalia, one might say the dwarf-like 
stamp impressed upon the South American mammalian fauna of our day, 
tompared with that of the Eastern hemisphere, was much less distinct, 
or rather failed altogether in the prehistorical fauna. The Postpliocene 
mastodons and toxodonts of Brazil, its many gigantic armadillos and 
sloths, could well rival the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, which, 
during the same period, roamed over the soil of Europe.— CO. F. Liitken. 
Copenhagen, in American Naturalist, June, 1868. 


Tue Emprric.—We have all of us, doubtless, enjoyed the reading of 
“ Hudibras,” and perchance have floating in out minds many a line or 
couplet thence derived, to point a moral if not to adornatale. But 
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probably even ail physicians have not read the admirable sketch of the 
Empiric, by the same author. Those who now read it will see that the 
character is drawn to the life, for the quack is essentially the same now 
as in Butler’s day. 

“The Empirie,” says this author, is a medicine-monger, probationer of 
receipts, and doctor of medicine ; he is perpetually putting his medicines 
upon their trial, and very often finds them guilty of manslaughter, but 
still they have some trick or other to come off, and avoid burning by the 
hand of the hangman. He points to his trials of skill, and challenges 
death at so many weapons, that though he is sure to fail at every one, he 
eares not; for if he gets money, he is sure to get off. For it is but post- 
ing up diseases for poltroons in all the public places of the town, and 
daring them to meet him again, and his credit stands as fair with the 
rabble as ever it did. He makes nothing of the pox, and the running of 
the reins,* but will undertake to cure them, and tie one hand behind him, 
with so much ease and safety that his patients may surfeit and be drunk 
as often as they please, and follow their business, that is, whores and him, 
without any inconvenience to their health and occasions; and he curés 
with so much secrésy that they shall never know how it came about. 
He professes no eure no pay, as well he may, for if nature does the work 
he is paid for it; if not, he neither wins nor loses, and, like a cunning 
rook, lays his bet so artfully that, let the chance be what it will, he 
either wins or saves. He cheats the rich for their money and the poor 
for charity, and if either succeeds both are pleased, and he passes for a 
very just and conscientious man, for as those that pay nothing ought at 
least speak well of their entertainment, their testimony makes way for 
those that are able to pay for both. He finds he has no reputation among 
those who know him, and fears he is never like to have, and therefore 
posts up his bills to see if he can thrive better among those that know 
nothing of him. 

He keeps his post continually, and will undertake to maintain it against 
all the plagues of Egypt. He sets up his trade on a pillar or the corner 
of a street; these are his warehouses, where all he has is te be seen, and 
a great deal more, for he that looks further finds nothing at all.” 


Tue New 18 Otp.—One of the theories in accordance with which 
chlorate of potash has been administered in certain forms of disease has 





* Those of our friénds whe may have had to treat male Ethiopians for.génorrhoa, probably 
will recall some cases where their sable clients have described their disease as the “‘ runnin 
range,” quite a lapse from the old expression above given. 
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been, that this salt, rich in oxygen, parted with it in the economy, and 
thus accomplished a beneficial result. Nevertheless, the following extract 
from Darwin’s Zoonomia will show that a similar theory was held in the 
last century as to the action of another remedy likewise rich in oxygen: 
“Mr. Scott, in his letters in the Bombay Courier, gave the black Cal- 
cutta ore of manganese in the quantity, he says, of several drachms daily, 
without any inconvenience, to a venereal patient, hoping to serve him by 
the oxygen contained in that calx.” 


Tue famous Dr. Radcliff one day was standing at the window of the 
library in Oxford, in conversation with another physician, a man of 
modesty and merit, but of small practice. The conversation turned upon 
the extensive business of an ignorant, vain, empirical physician of the 
same place, and the physician expressed his surprise how the common 
sense of mankind could allow themselves to be so gulled. “ Pray, sir,” 
says Dr. Radcliff, “how many persons have passed down this street the 
last quarter of an hour?” “Not less,” replied the other, “ than twenty.” 
“ How many of those do you suppose,” rejoined Radcliff, “are endowed 
with common sense?” “ Perhaps one out of twenty.” “Nineteen, then, 
will of course go to the empiric, and the solitary one be your patient.” 


WE REPUBLISH from Le Evenement Médicale the subjoined handsome 
notice of Dr. McIlvaine, of Cincinnati. By the way, we regret to see 
that in the recent diptheritic discussion in the Cincinnati Academy of 
Medicine, the doctor was unwise enough to repeat some very silly words 
in compliment to Dr. Blackman, which were attributed to us, and which 
we never uttered. No sensible person ought ever to have credited the 
story. But to Prof. Piorry’s notice of our countryman: 

C’est par erreur que le nom de M. le docteur R. R. MaclIlvaine n’a 
pas été désigné comme délégué de l’Association Médicale de l’Etat de 
YOhio, au Congrés Médicale International. En méme temps que cette 
rectification nous nous faisons un plaisir de publier un document précieux 
que nous a fourni le docteur MaclIlvaine, et qui prouve eombien il est 
hautement placé dans l’estime de notre rédacteur en chef. “M. le doc- 
teur R. R. Macllvaine, délégué de )’Association Medicale Americane de 
YEtat d’Ohio au Congrés Médicale International, est un des mes plus 
anciens éléves et amis; il a suivi, avec une rare exactitude et beaucoup de 
succés, mes cours théorique et surtout ma clinique soit a la Pitié, soit a 
la Charité, soit 4 ’Hotel Dieu. II s’est exercé au plessimétrisme et a 
Yauscultation, et je professe pour lui autant d’estime que d’affection.” 

P. A. Prorry. 


Pror. W. H. Gosrecut, M. D., has been elected “ Physician to the 
Female Prison,” Cincinnati. We congratulate our friend upon his ap- 
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pointment. We confess to some surprise that his critical spirit did not 
compel him to refuse the honor until the title of this penal institution 
was made into good English. However, we trust to have from the pen of 
this accomplished anatomist an accurate description of a female prison. 


Tue Mercy Hospirat, Pirrssure.—The medical and surgical staff 


of the Mercy Hospital has been reorganized. The physicians and sur- 
geons in attendance now are as follows: 


Surgeons—John E. McGirr, M. D., and B. B. Brashear, M. D. 

Consulting Surgeons—Geo. McCook, M. D., and R. M. Tindle, M. D, 

Physicians—Daniel McMeal, Jr., M. D., Thomas J. Gallagher, M. D., 
and Silas N. Benham, M. D. 


We are gratified to recognize among these appointees the names of 
some of our subscribers. 


Moorweap, Bonp & Co., New York, have in press a work on the 
“Microscopic Examinations of Blood and the Vegetations of Variola, 
Vaccina and Typhoid Fever,” from the pen of our esteemed friend and 
correspondent, Prof. J. H. Salisbury, of Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Salisbury 
having been engaged for a number of years in making microscopic obser- 
vations on the blood, and having made many very valuable and interest- 
ing discoveries in that department of medical science, renders the interest 
felt in his forthcoming volume much greater than in any work of the 
nature published for many years. The publishers will have the book 
ready for distribution by about the lst of July next. It will be in the 
usual excellent style of finish which ever characterizes all works issued 
from the Agathynian press. We shall notify our readers in due time of 
its appearance, and place a more extended notice of the contents of the 
work in our review on receipt of the same.— St. Louis Medical Reporter, 
June 1, 1868. 


WE REGRET to state that in the changes and turmoil to which the 
office where the JOURNAL is printed has been subjected during the last 
few weeks, some manuscripts, which had been marked for insertion, have 
been lost—among these were one from Danville, Kentucky, and one from 
Muncie, Indiana. Will the authors please accept this apology, and, if 
leisure and inclination permit furnishing the articles again, we shall be 
happy to receive and publish them. 


WE DISLIKE exceedingly to dun our subscribers; we would be glad 
never to be under the necessity of the least reference to financial matters. 
But nearly half of 1868 has elapsed, and not one-third of our subscribers 
have paid. Our subscription list is now ample to pay all the expenses 
of the Journa for the ensuing six months. Will not those who are 
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delinquent at once remit? Subscribers living in Cincinnati, and any 
others who may find it more convenient, will please pay Robert Clarke 
& Co. 


WE call attention to the advertisement of Printing Office and Bindery 
in this number, and earnestly request those of our friends who may have 
work either in printing or binding to be done, to send, if convenient for 
them, to the firm of J. M.,& F. J. Meikel & Co., Indianapolis. 


Tnrovuas the kindness of Dr. Emmet, Surgeon of the New York State 
Woman’s Hospital, we were furnished during our recent visit to New 
York with the records of three ovariotomies, which we hope to find room 
to publish in the next number of the JouRNAL. 


One of our cotemporaries copies, without credit, one of the translations 
we made from the French in the last number of this Journat, and 
another republished without credit, Dr. Jewett’s case of Recovery after 
Severe Injury to the Head. 

WE OBSERVE, in a recent number of the Lancet, the report of a case 
operated on at one of the London Hospitals that had previously been 
operated on by “Dr. Gunn, at Anne Harbor”’—a verbal conversion of a 
tree into water. 

A Foreien Journat on Dr. Sarissury’s Discovery.—lIn the last 
number of the American Journal of Medical Science Dr. Salisbury has 
described a new batch of vegetable parasitic growths, which he has seen 
developing in the parent epithelial cells of the urinary and genital or- 
gans ; aud he has illustrated his paper by thirty-four woodcuts. The 
guthor’s tendency to multiply species is in direct antagonism to the teach- 
ings of modern science; and those who are acquainted with microscopic 
fungi will recognise, we doubt not, in Dr. Salisbury’s Torula catarrhalis, 
Zymotosis gracilis, Penicillium pruriosum, and the like, nothing save 
slight variations from the ordinary state of tortula, and especially its 
oidial form.— Lancet, May 23. 

We repeat the advertisement and invitation given in the last two 
numbers of the Journat. Dr. , of New York, has remitted one 
dollar since our last issue. 

For Satze.—A second-hand amputating case; the iustruments in fair 
condition: Price $20. We wish some one of our readers requiring such 
a ease would procure this one, for by so doing he would contribute to the 
relief of the widow and orphans of a medical gentleman, who are really 
in need of helpt We will say still more: If any of our friends who may 
not wish to purchase the instruments, but do wish the independent luxury 
of doing good to those whose circumstances of distress appeal so earnestly 
to the sympathies of physicians—for as this widow and these children are 
to-day, so may some of ours be at a future day—the Editor will be happy 
to receive, and will acknowl through the JOURNAL, any contributions 
that may be placed in his hands for the relief of this family. 





